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to death by electricity in Sing Sing prison. <A vast deal of 
interest was aroused in behalf of the prisoner. He was 
indisputably a man of great ability. He sat in prison like 
a statesman conducting a campaign. He fought against 
conviction like a tiger. He did not rest with asserting his 
innocence, but he declared war against the prosecution, and 
against the whole judicial system which condemned him. 
Such audacity is enough to account easily for the wide- 
spread sympathy which was shown to him. He won the ad- 
miration of the populace. In spite of the evidence which 
went clearly against him, a great many people believed in 
him. But men are always ready to believe in any man who 
believes in himself.. Audacity wins with the people. Most 
people’s lives are so hum-drum, most men are so timid and 
hesitating, and so unable to make up their own minds, 
that a man like Harris is instinctively admired. He threw 
a spell over people, and there were many, who in their 
hearts wanted to believe that he was not guilty of the crime. 
It is one of the dark problems of the human mind, whether 
it is not possible for a man to commit an act, and then hav- 
ing waked up to its terrible consequences, to madly and pas- 
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sionately blot out all memory and responsibility, and by 
sheer force of will believe himself innocent. 

Harris was executed by electricity. In the death chamber 
at Sing Sing prison, in the presence of the warden, a minis- 
ter, the doctors and the reporters, he sat down in the chair 
and met his end. In the newspapers of the following -morn- 
ing a full account of the execution is printed, and the whole 
spectacle is minutely described. The question naturally 
arises, is execution by electricity a satisfactory substitute 
for the gallows? If a man is to be put to death, is electricity 
on the whole the least objectionable means of doing it? 

When the Legislature of New York first introduced exe- 
cution by electricity, it was done with the idea of making 
such a death painless. The gallows was a clumsy apparatus. 
It was rare that some ghastly accident did not occur. Some- 
times the rope broke, and the doomed man went through 
an abortive execution, only to be picked up and exe- 
cuted once more. It was claimed for death by electricity 
that it was absolutely painless. It was sure. It was 
immediate. Even if the first shock did not destroy life, a 
second shock, following immediately after, certainly must ; 
and the agony, lasting only for a second, could be felt only 
to be relieved in death. On all these accounts death by 
electricity seemed the most humane method that could be 
devised. 

It seemed also a relief from the disgrace of the gallows. 
The very people who were employed in the execution on the 
gallows were in bad odor. The hangman is a social pariah. 
Nothing of this sort would, it was supposed, attach to the 
electrician who closed the circuit. He was no more an exe- 


cutioner, he was a scientist. 

But right here came the strongest objection to the use of 
electricity in putting criminals to death. It is 00 summary, 
men objected. The moral example of the gallows is lost in 
such a painless death. It is not wise to make death too 
easy. Let the murderer suffer ; at least enough to be brought 
to feel the consequences of his crime. Besides, it. is right 
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that there should be some disgrace attached to executions for 
crime. Cruelty, indeed, there should not be, but to inflict 
disgrace is the appropriate expression of the fact that society 
repudiates such a man, and casts him off. 

Now, the feelings aroused by the death of Harris are well 
worth studying, to see how far the advantages and the dan- 
gers are justified by facts. Certainly if there was any dis- 
grace manifested, or any moral reprobation expressed in the 
act of Harris’s execution, it was swallowed up in the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of death coming in such a startling manner. 
Death came in this instance with swift, sure and sum- 
mary stroke. Apparently it was painless. The doomed 
man’s figure stiffened as the current was turned on, the chair 
creaked out loud in the awful stillness, and the man was 
dead. The current was allowed to devastate the body for 
the space of four seconds. It came as a bolt out of heaven, 
silent and transient, and invisible. It was the work of death 
complete. 

Now, how is the moral sense of men satisfied by the ac- 
count of Harris’s death? If thisis an instance of a very suc- 
cessful execution, how does execution by lightning commend 
itself to men? For myself, I have never read a story of 
more accumulating horror than the story of this execution. 
I never felt so the sheer terror of death. It was execution 
reduced to its lowest terms. It had all the character of a 
private and authorized murder. There were no accessories 
to draw off the mind from the one absorbing object of terrible 
interest. In that large room there was but one thing to look 
at—the victim, and but one thing to wait for—the descent 
of death. The bare and unrelieved aspect of death never 
seemed to stand out so. The walls of the room must have 
seemed to press on one, and the ceiling to weigh down with 
a dead weight. There was nothing to draw off the mind 
from the awful spectacle. The physicians were uneasy, and 
the reporters trembling. Harris was brought into the room 
between the guard. He seemed paralyzed. A dead weight ~ 

horror seemed to possess him. It seemed an eternity be 
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fore he reached the chair. Every one was longing to have 
the scene over. very one felt as though he himself was to 
sit down in that Nessus chair. When Harris was strapped 
down, he asked permission to speak. He knew that half the 
country was watching him, and he thrust in that country’s 
face his last defiance of innocency. His face and lips were 
white as the guards stepped back. The electrician gave a 
quick glance at his machinery, and re-adjusted it. <A faint 
switching sound told that the current had been turned into 
the room, and waited to spring on its victim. A signal was 
given, and in a silence which must have chilled the blood of 
all who were present, the man died. 

When the physician in charge asked his assistants to ex- 
amine the body and see if there was any sign of life, it 
broke the strain. Anything was acceptable to get the mind 
away from that one absolute preoccupation with death. 
What filled men’s minds was not death as a just punish- 
ment for crime, but the bare dreadfulness of life destroyed 
deliberately under one’s eyes. This execution brought 
out so the naked horrors of capitai punishment, that it will 
be a wonder if it is not used as a tool in the hands of those 
who are anxious to see it abolished. 

Of course the physician in charge, after it was all over, 
expressed himself as well satisfied. There was no doubt that 
Harris was dead. His duty was done when the man was put 
to death. He said: **I do not believe that he suffered the 
slightest pain. From a human standpoint I do not see how 
there could have been a better execution.” 

‘The reporters, however, seem to have had impressions 
which were not so satisfying. From something that hap- 
pened in the afternoon, it is plain that reporters are not as 
hardened to their duty as we have been led to suppose. One 
of them, who had become very pale during the execu- 
tion, walked quickly away to the warden’s room. He tried 
to reach a lounge, but swooned away before he could reach 
it. A few minutes after he revived, he fell again. He 


fainted twice also again in the afternoon. 
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The silver plate upon the cover of the casket had this in- 
scription: ‘*Carlyle W. Harris, Murdered May 8th, 1893.” 
One cannot get rid of a feeling that from the special cireum- 
stances of the execution, the language of this inscription is 
justified. Perhaps it is the best way, but it seems like an 
authorized murder, because every consideration was absent 
except that of destroying life. 

One fear about the use of electricity in executions has 
proved groundless. It was feared that electricity would de- 
stroy life so easily that such a death would lose its ter- 
rors. There never was a more terrible execution than this. 
The terror was not in the momentary appreciation of death, 
but in the attendant circumstances. The concealed mech- 
anism became far more terrible than the gallows. There 
is something in the huge frame of the gallows commen- 
surate with the act of death, and the mind is satisfied by 
the fitness of the machinery. But with electricity the dis- 
proportionateness of the visible means employed to the re- 
sulting death gives a freezing horror to the imagination. It 
is so sure, so swift and complete, so mysterious, so incaleu- 
able, so irresistible that it strikes one with terror. 

Carlyle Harris must have died a thousand deaths before 
he reached the chair in which at last he died. It must have 
seemed to those who stood by, with their eyes and minds 
resting on his face, as though they were dying with him. 

It is a pity that the moment of death was not accompanied 
by some judicial and religious acts. Death ought not to be 
the one bare reality of sucha time, but the vindication of the 
sacredness of the law ought to appear. And, as all law rests 
on divine sanction, the last hour ought to be accompanied 
with some form of penitential religion, committing the body 
to the God who made it. 

Execution by electricity is cruel, because it concentrates 
the whole attention and imagination on the bare act of death. 
It is nhuman, because it becomes a purely physiological and 
not a judicial proceeding. It is excruciatingly painful be- 
cause its swiftness and painlessness paralyzes the mind which 
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is preparing to meet it. It strips death of everything but 
an abject and prostrating terror. 

The gallows is clumsy, if not barbaric. To me, execution 
by electricity is revolting and murderous. There is another 
method which is free from these objections. It is the mili- 
tary execution. The condemned man could be blindfolded, 
led out to his standing place, before a company of the gov- 
ernment troops and shot. Then he dies like a man, because 
he is killed like aman. Nothing will do more to strengthen 
the opposition to capital punishment, based as I believe such 
opposition to be on sentimental reasons, than the terrible 
means of execution which we have just employed. 





A CRY AND A PROPHECY. 
BY A. S. WILTSE, M. D. 


I weary of earth when I see the poor— 
How they sicken and starve and cry ; 
Life for them is a piteous task, no more, 

And its Fizzs is but to die. 


I blame not the rich, for I know oft times 
Their hearts are aglow with love ; 

But ’tis not in the power or dollars and dimes 
To lift human souls above 


The reeking slums of vile lust and hate, 
And the want that Ignorance breeds, 

The o’er reaching greed of the selfish state 
That imagines unhallowed needs. 


But the wisdom of God will reach some time 
Down into the hearts of men, 

Revealing to us such a plan sublime 
Of far reaching heavenly ken, 


As shall weld all men in one brotherhood strong 
Which the power of death cannot move ; 

Tnen men shal! live wisely, and well and long, 

And earth be a garden of love. 
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MASSACHUSETTS INDIAN 
APRIL REPORT OF THE APACHE SCHOOL, ALABAMA. 


There are now seventy pupils in the Indian school at Mt. 
Vernon. Two have died within the last two months, and 
one is in the hospital slowly fading away. No one seems 
able to decide on the disease that is destroying him, but it is 
probably some type of the deadly tuberculosis that takes off 
so many of the tribe. 

Next week tour pupils in the second class will be promoted 
to the first. Three of them are girls—the first girls who 
have been in the first class. I have promised that the three 
boys who received prizes in the class shall each have a 
girl to sit by him as an additional reward. This will swell 
the number in the first class from ten to fourteen. 

Their studies are reading, writing, geography and arith- 
metic. Their reading is done principally from the black 
board, where they take it by turns, writing from dictation 
some interesting story or an account of any striking piece ot 
news of the day. While one boy writes on the board, the 
others write on their slates. Several times during the week 
this lesson is committed to memory and recited the next day. 
Of course, after the writing, they read the lesson and spell 
the words until they are thoroughly familiar with them. 
They still use their Franklin Third Readers, though I intend 
next month to put them in the Fourth Reader. Their geog- 
‘aphy is learned entirely from maps. There are two large 
excellent maps hanging on the walls where all may see them. 
One is a map of the United States, the other is a map of the 
world, and they are thoroughly travelled over by the inquir- 
ing savage mind. Their ready answers never fail to surprise 
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strangers who visit the school. The classes in arithmetic are . 
divided differently from the classes in English—six boys : 
having far outstripped all the others. They are perfectly 
familiar with addition, subtraction, multiplication and divis- 
ion, both long and short, and can do any example, however 
long and wearisome, without a mistake. ‘The others are still 
struggling with multiplication, though they also divide in a 
kindergarten, primary fashion. Fractions they all seem to 
welcome, though their work in that line is as yet very slight. 
The second class study on the same line as the first, the 
chief difference lying in the extent of progress made. They 
still use their Franklin Second Readers, though the best stu- 
dents in the class can read the Third Readers with almost as 
much ease as the Second. 
The conversation classes are something in which all join. i 




























Some of the children who read and compose badly speak re- 
markably well. They have learned asa general thing to 
enunciate their English boldly. 

Prof. Painter was here not long since, and he told me our 
school had established one widely doubted fact—and that 
was that the Indian had a voice—ours being the only pupils 
he had yet found who read and answered questions in such a 
manner that the uninitiated could understand them. 

The forty-seven children in the lower room are many of 
them tiny tots. They learn sentences about familiar ac- 








tions, such as sitting, walking, running, and anything and 
everything that is likely to come into their little lives. They 
not only repeat these sentences, but read them from the 
black boards and write them on their slates. The more ad- 
vanced, in addition to these lessons, read from the chart, and 
the more advanced still, have books. These have had several 
courses of First Reader and are just now engaged on the 
Interstate Primer. They repeat tables and add, substract, 
multiply and divide, in a small way. ’ 


We have gymnastics in both rooms generally twice a day 





The children are quite expert in them, and often ask how to 
spell the difficult terms that are used. 
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MASSACHUSETTS INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


They are very full of life and fun, and as a rule are truth- 

ful and honest. Cleanliness is on the increase, especially 
now that they can once more bathe in their beautiful tank. 
Perhaps Mrs. Bullard told you with what noticeable courtesy 
they treated her. They sometimes take liberties with us as 
a privilege due to old friends ; but whenever there are visi- 
tors on hand they rise to the occasion nobly. 

I sent Mrs. Bullard not long ago a list of their proxi- 
mate ages. I can’t speak with authority in the matter, nor 
can anyone else. They can only say ‘‘about so and so.” 

In the advanced room the ages vary from 9 to 17—only 
two boys being about 17. The smallest boy in the first 
class looks to be about eleven. The oldest boy in the sec- 
ond class looks to be about twelve, and the youngest is not 
more than nine. In the lower room the ages vary from 
twelve or eleven to four. There are only ten of the larger 
children, the others being very small. 

We intend introducing botany and descriptive geography 
next week. 

The new music chart arrived last week. It will be a great 
help in the music class. I have been teaching them from the 
black board as well as I could, but the chart will lessen the 
labor greatly. The children are beginning to **catch on” to 
the art of reading notes in a way that is very encouraging. 
Their voices are remarkably sweet, and they seize an air in 
music very quickly, and when they are in an obliging mood 
they sing with a vim and pleasure that is quite contagious. 


Your question about the Indian’s anxiety on the subject of 
the white man’s God is one which I have often asked myself, 
and candor compels me to say that in my own experiences 
with the Apache Indians, I have never encountered any such 
mental disturbances. If you can once reach their under- 
standings they will listen with pleasure to anything you tell 
them, whether about God or man, this world or the next. 
There is nothing that they love better than a talk—a ‘‘pow- 
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wow.” But as to anything like what a Methodist or a Pres- 
byterian would term ‘being struck under conviction” I have 
seen nothing of the sort. This may be entirely my fault, 
for I have never made an attack on their religion or said the 
least thing to awaken the feeling that there was any antago- 
nism between it and my own. I have quietly assumed, as a 
matter of course, that we had the same Father, the same 
God ; and [have based my teaching entirely upon His power, 
goodness and love for us, not only as revealed in the things 
we see about us, but in the wonderful and beautiful life of 
Christ. In this they seem to find, as far as I can see, no 
difficulty. When in their aftiction, at the death of their 
friends, we talk to them of God’s love and the beauty and 
happiness of the other life, they seem to drink it in as if it 
were as much their hope as ours. I have heard strong men, 
with their features quivering and eyes brimming over, sob 
out in their broken English, ‘He no more cry, no more 
hungry ; good, everything there.” To me this is more pa- 
thetic, more true, more in keeping with the real genius of 
things than a thousand elaborately spun dogmas. 

The children are gradually getting over their superstitious 
horror of mentioning the dead. They often write about 
them in their letters. They are also laying aside their be- 
lief in ghosts. But they do it very cheerfully, not in the 
least as if they were under the influence of an equally su- 
perstitious fear of a Higher Being. Do you remember poor 
Chechill, who was said to be dying with tuberculosis when 
you were here? He died the week after you left. His only 
brother is in the hospital, slowly following him. We went 
to see him. He was terribly grieved, and when we tried to 
comfort him, he put his hand on his aching head and said. 


‘‘He no more sick; no more cry.” 


S. SHEPARD. 
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THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 








BY FREDERIC M. CRUNDEN. 


The necessity of public libraries to the life and progress 
of civilized communities is not anew idea. It was recog- 
nized by the imperial race of the ancient world ; and it finds 
its fullest and most perfect expression among the conquering 
and colonizing race of modern times. We read that there 
were at one time thirty-seven libraries of importance in 
Rome, and that it ‘*was one of the principal maxims of those 
who were most affected to the publique good to enrich many 
of those libraries and to bequeath and destine them after- 
wards to the use of all the learned men.” Evelyn writes, in 
1680, lamenting that ‘‘this great and august City of London, 
abounding with so many wits and lettered persons, has scarce 
one library furnished and endowed for the public.” To-day 
London contains thirty libraries that are public in a broader 
sense than Evelyn dreamed of, being open not only to gen- 
tlemen and scholars, but free to all people without cost, dis- 
tinction or hindrance, and issuing over 3,000,000 volumes 
annually. The city of Manchester, with one-tenth the popu- 
lation of London, has a system of free libraries which last year 
issued to the people of that city, young and old, high and 
low, rich and poor, nearly 1,500,000 volumes—in round 
numbers, 1,000,000 to read in their homes and 500,000. for 
reading and consultation within the library rooms. The 
Boston Public Library last year issued 1,812,632 volumes, 
while the Chicago Public Library is but little behind with 
1,654,568 volumes ; and if to this be added the issue of the 
Newberry Library, which is as free to the people as the Pub- 
lic Library, the total would exceed that of Boston. 


Extracts from a paper read before the St. Louis Commercial Club, 
February, 1893. 
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Neither the ancient Roman nor the modern Englishmam 
prior to this century, had any conception of the free library 
as it exists in the principal cities of the United States and 
Great Britain. Down to recent times libraries were usually 
collected by an individual and by him devoted to the limited 
use of the select few. One of the earliest and most famous 
of modern libraries, the Bodleian, was opened in 1602, with 
this restriction: ‘*To be observed as a statute of irrevocable 
force; that for no regard, pretense or cause, there shall at 
any time any volume, either of those that are chained or of 
others unchained, be given or lent to any person or persons 
of whatsoever state or calling, upon any kind of caution or 
offer of security for faithful restitution.” This, it must be 
noted, is in addition to the statute confining the use of books 
within the library to ‘graduates of the University and to 
donors.” When Selden’s colleccion of 8,000 volumes was 
presented to the Bodleian the gift was accompanied by this 
condition, among others; ‘*That the said books may be with- 
in the space of twelve months next ensuing placed and 
chayned,” etc. 

‘The custom of fastening books to their shelves by chains 
was common at an early period throughout Europe. When 
a book was given to a medieval library, it was necessary, in 
the first place, to buy a chain and, if the book was of special 
value, a pair of clasps; secondly, to employ a smith to put 
them on; and, lastly, a painter to write the name and class- 
mark across the fore-edge. Large collections of chained 
books were for the use of particular bodies of students ; but 
when religious zeal made many people feel the want of 
spiritual food it led to the chaining of single volumes in 
churches, where any parishioner able to read could satisfy 
his soul.” 

To Benjamin Franklin belongs the honor of founding what 
he himself called ‘*The mother of all the North American 
subscription libraries.” In 1731, by considerable effort, he: 
induced about fifty young men, workmen and small trades- 
men, to contribute 40s. apiece and agree to pay 10s.. 
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annually ; with this little fund, books were purchased and 
the library opened in the chamber of Robert Grace, one of 
Franklin’s friends and associates. It was open an hour on 
Wednesday and two hours on Saturday. None but sub- 
scribers were privileged to take books home, but the li- 
brarian could permit any ‘‘civil gentleman to peruse the books 
of the library in the library room.” To the spread of these 
subscription libraries among the colonies and the reading 
habits they promoted, Franklin attributes the greater intelli- 
gence of the people, observed by visitors from other coun- 
tries. In direct descent from this little co!lection are the 
fine Mercantile Libraries of New York and St. Louis. 

An expansion of the principle of co-operation, on which 
the subscription library is based, leads naturally to the free 
town library supported by taxation; but it was more than a 
hundred years before the final step was taken. The first 
statute for the establishment of free town libraries by special 
tax was enacted by New Hampshire in 1849. The English 
Free Libraries Act was passed in 1850, and Massachusetts 
followed in 1851. The movement began in two countries 
simultaneously, though with no consultation among those 
initiating it. 

It is a significant fact that in those communities that are 
most distinguished for intelligence. thrift and enterprise, are 
to be found the greatest number of free public libraries. 
While preparing my last annual report, it occurred to me 
that, if my deductions were correct, I should find that Mas- 
sachussets, which I knew to contain more than half of all the 
public libraries in the United States, would also have more 
savings banks and depositors than any other state. Exami- 
nation of the statistics corroborated my inference. I found 
that Massachusetts stands first by a long way in the number 
of savings banks, and that except New York (which it greatly 
exceeds pro rata), it has five times as many depositors as any 
other state, and ten times the number possessed by several 
states that exceed it in population. Can any one doubt that 
there is here the reciprocal action of cause and effect? Or 
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can there be any doubt as to which is the more certain and 
potent as a causative force? Wealth may exist—it has ex- 
isted and does exist—without leading to the establishment of 
free libraries ; but free libraries cannot exist without leading 
to the accumulation of wealth. 


Not satisfied with the pre-eminence it had already attained, 
this progressive state three years ago organized a State Com- 
mission to promote the establishment of free libraries. 
Through this commission, state aid, both in money and coun- 
sel, is offered to those towns that have hitherto been so poor 
or so unenterprising as not to establish public libraries under 
the general statute. The first report notes 103 of the smaller 
towns unprovided with libraries ; in the second, this number 
is reduced to sixty-six, containing only 44 per cent. of the 
population. According to a recent article in the Boston 
Herald the number is still further reduced ; and now only 3 
per cent. of the inhabitants of the state are without the ad- 
vantages of a free public library. Is it any wonder, then, 
that nearly 50 per cent. of the entire population, men, women 
and children, have deposits in savings banks ? 

It is often urged that one who really desires the use of a 
library will be able and willing to pay a small subscription 
fee, such as is charged by our Public Library. As I said 
in the outset, this sounds plausible, but it will not bear 
scrutiny. It is, indeed, precisely because an individual does 
not greatly value a library that he is in such urgent need of 
it, and that it should therefore be made free, in order that 
he may have no excuse for not using it. The man who is en- 
lightened enough to understand the benefit of reading will, 
through stint in other directions, find the money to buy a 
ticket for his children at least, looking on it as a profitable 
investment, like the other expenses incident to their educa- 
tion. My plea is for those who do not know that knowledge 
is power, and again, not so much for persons of mature age, 
in whom a desire for knowledge has never been awakened, as 
for the coming generation, who look out on the world with 
the eager, inquiring mind of childhood, and who can easily 
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be led from the free school to the free library at a very early 
age and thus be taught the methods and means of self-educa- 
tion, that will make them better workers and in every way 
more valuable citizens. 

Every year thousands of children leave cur public schools 
at or before the age of thirteen. Every one must admit that 
they have not sufficient information and mental training to 
develop their powers and fit them for the best work of which 
they are capable. And this, I take it, is the final end of 
education, to give to the individual such training as will en- 
able him to make the most of himself. There can be no 
question, too, that the ideal state of society can be reached 
only in this way; and we should welcome all agencies that 
aid and guide us towards the goal of human aspiration. 
Leaving school at this early age, the great majority of our 
children have but little intellectual or moral training. Their 
days then are given to bread-winning and their evenings to 
sport, seldom of an elevating character. The early with- 
drawal is, in many cases, a matter of real, and in many more 
of supposed, necessity. If, however, two more years are 
added, the evil is only lessened unless some provision is 
made for further self-culture. 

Then let us compare the expense. The cost of educating 
a boy from 13 to 15 years of age in our public schools is 
about $20 a year; beyond that age it is more. This is the 
expense to the state. Besides this his parents must feed and 
clothe him. By teaching him in school how to read—i. e., 
how to make use of books—and giving him then and after- 
wards free and inviting access to a good library, this ex- 
pense to the state will not exceed $1 or $2 a year; while he 
costs his parents nothing, and his industry yields a profit to 
his employers and repays to the state more than the cost of 
his continued education. I believe that the education of all 
boys and girls up to the age of 18, by both free school and 
free library, would be profitable to the state, their increased 
productiveness and the decrease in police expense much more 
than making up the cost. But however men may differ in 
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opinion as to the proper limits of free school education— 
whether it should stop with the grammar school or embrace 
the university—we can all unite on the free library, because 
it takes up the education of the individual, whether child or 
adult, at any point and carries it on indefinitely with an ap- 
parent cost scarcely appreciable and a real cost of less than 
nothing. Reason and experience have combined to convince 
all thoughtful educators that the highest office of the com- 
mon school is to teach a child to read and implant in him a 
desire for knowledge ; the university can do no more. The 
free library, therefore, is a necessary complement of the free 
school. The education of our youth and the advance of our 
nation in intelligence and morality cannot go on without 
both. The full usefulness of the public library as a factor 
in popular education has not yet been felt and will not be 
felt until teachers, parents and school directors realize that 
a liking for books and a desire for knowledge are worth more 
than working arithmetical puzzles and scoring per cents. 

I do not urge the Free Public Library as a social panacea ; 
but, with the free school, it is the most powerful agent that 
exists for social amelioration. It is essential to the consum- 












mation of universal intelligence, which is the most effective q 
palliative, if not a cure, for all the ills of society. Fear of | 
wider education or failure to promote it is a confession of 


weakness. Knowledge is the support and bulwark of truth. 
Ina great majority of the most vital questions there is prac- 
tical unanimity among educated men. The foundations of 
social order lie in principles and lines of conduct that are en- 
dorsed by all. With greater and more widespread educa- 
tion will come a more general adoption of these and a conse- 
quent advancement of society. 

The Free Public Library appeals to public appropriation 
and private endowment with perfect confidence in its ability 
to make the largest returns for both. Supported by public 
taxation, its advantages are shared by all; founded by pri- 

rate munificence, it confers benefits on a larger number than 
can be reached in any other way. It helps people by teach- 
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ing them how to help themselves, and it is therefore the 
5 wisest and most effective form of philanthropy. John 
is Bright’s words should ring in our ears—‘‘It is impossible for 
any man to bestow a greater benefit upon a young man than 
to give him access to books in a free library.” 
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It is nearly forty years since the State of Massachussetts 
established a Reform School for girls, in the beautiful town 
of Lancaster. It was the first institution in the world for 
such a purpose to adopt the cottage system for the homes of 
the pupils, and that system has been maintained from the 
beginning. 

The dedication of a new chapel gave me an opportunity 
to visit the school on the 16th of May,—and in company 
with many other visitors to see what has been gained,—in 
detail and in the general plan from the experience of almost 
forty years. 

There are five cottages, as the directors like to call them, 
which are the homes of so many families of the inmates. 
The present number is about one hundred, constantly chang- 
ing as one and another girl is sent to some private family, or 
as pupils are received from different parts of the state. The 
school is a Reform School, intended to be the place where 
a girl who has been badly trained may turn round and do 
better ; but many of the pupils are sent there for crimes no 
worse than waywardness, stubbornness, laziness, or even 
carelessness, and the whole system and discipline of the 
school is, and is intended to be, that of a home, where there 
are rules to be obeyed, but where there is kindness for all, 
and the place is in no sort a prison. There are no bolts or 
bars, and the girls stay there, because they are better off than 
they could be if they ran away. 
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Every effort is made to avoid the red tape, and sterner 
tyranny of an ‘‘institution.” I observed that all the officers 
shuddered at the mere name ‘‘institution,” and if you turned 
the talk that way they were eager to show that they eschewed 
all ‘‘institutional” methods. If you told them that their 
Home was a prison they would hardly feel worse than to be 
told that it was an ‘‘institution.” 

The problem to be solved is certainly a very difficult one. 
Here are girls who have had the worst possible advantages. 
Most of them, in fact, have had no advantages at all; some 
of them have had very positive disadvantages. You want 
to bring them up to be useful women, good women, religious 
women, and happy women. You do not know in the least 
what their future is to be, but you want it to be directed up- 
ward and not downward. Whatever is uncertain, this is cer- 
tain, that the more you can make the surroundings of such 
girls to be the surroundings of home life, the better. And 
those ought to be the surroundings of such home life as the 
great majority of women in America live in. They tell a 
very funny story of the persistency with which some archi- 
tectural trustee insisted on getting in ‘‘set tubs and set wa- 
ter,” and the equal persistency with which the ‘¢*mothers” in 
the respective houses exerted themselves to keep them out. 
For it is not the business of this home to have the arrange- 
ment which would be most convenient for the girls or for the 
‘smother ;” it is the business of the home to have the sort of 
arrangement which the girl will most probably have in her 
own home. That single detail is a detail which shows the 
difference between the habit of the institution and the habit 
of the home. Ever since the great state hospital was built 
at Worcester, one of the laughing stocks of the people who 
built it has been that at great expense they chose to introduce 
elaborate water-works al] over that building, precisely as you 
might introduce them ina hotel or in a palace. But what 
you want in a building like that is every possible occupation 
you can devise for people whose time is to hang heavy on 
their hands. To any person who has had the charge of a 
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ward of insane people, it would almost seem like a God-send 
to have a pump at which they should be obliged to work to 
get the water which was needed for that particular ward, but 
this facility was done away with. 

They tell another amusing story at the Home, which sets 
one to thinking of the difficulties of such an enterprise. 
Naturally, in an industrial home for women in a fine farming 
country, the state began with keeping a fine herd of cows. 
Naturally, every girl was taught to milk, as every woman in 
the country should be, sooner or later. Very naturally, was 
it not, every girl was taught to make butter; ought not a 
good New England housewife make butter? But at this mo- 
ment the Evil One stepped in. For, very naturally, each 
‘‘mother” of each house was proud to show that her house 
made more butter than any other house did. The most am- 
bitious ‘‘mother,” therefore, skimmed the milk most 
thoroughly, and the poor girls of that house had the worst 
milk to drink. After years of such experimenting, the 
policy, if we can call it so, of the institution was changed— 
they make no butter now, and they put the cream which used 
to go to butter into the backbones and nerves and thighs 
and sinews and cheeks of the girls. This is undoubtedly 
bad political economy on the old line of political economy ; 
but it is good political economy on the new line. 

I did not ask many questions as to how much the girls 
learned of logarithms or quaternions, or of my black beast, 
the greatest common divisor. I hope they learn enough to 
be able to make change for a five dollar bill, if they are for- 
tunate to have one. Indeed, I would not object if they 
learned enough to add up a column of figures, and to know 
the difference between subtraction and division. I know 
from observation that they learn enough to write a good hand, 
and I am disposed to think that a girl who has been here for 
any considerable time spells as well as do the average of 
women in America. But we have not brought them together 
to keep them for any considerable length of time; we have 
brought them there to put them into such training that they 
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may be useful in different households of New England as 
‘*help”—to use our admirable old expression, which I hope 
we shall never lose. We have brought them there, then, to 
learn how to wash and iron, to learn how to sew, to learn how 
to make their own clothes and how to mend them, as some- 
body said in the speaking the other day. We have under- 
taken to give them an all-round training, and it is clear that 
they enjoy this all-round training. 

What is more interesting is that when one of the girls does 
go into a new neighborhood she generally gives a good repu- 
tation to the school, so that the people in that neighborhood 
are apt to send to the school to know if they have another 
girl as good as Mary Anne or Sophie Rose. This speaks 
well for the arrangement and for its carrying out the pur- 
poses which are intended. 

The festival which called us together was one arranged at 
the completion of the new chapel, so that it might be form- 
ally dedicated to its various purposes. The old chapel was 
a little meeting-house which had been built for the purpose 
of a church in that neighborhood and was no longer needed. 
By good or bad fortune, the borers got into the timbers, so 
that there was danger that the roof would fall on the heads 
of the scholars, and it became necessary to spend sixty-five 
hundred dollars ona new building. This has been very well 
spent, and parishes which want a good model had better go 
and see how good a church can be got out of an expenditure 
of sixty-five hundred dollars where you own your land. On 
this occasion the girls all assembled, in nice clean frocks, 
which they had washed and ironed themselves, and with very 
jolly faces, for which also they were probably largely re- 
sponsible. It was very pretty to see with what enthusiasm 
they welcomed Mrs. Brackett, the superintendent of the in- 
stitution, when she was really compelled to stand up and ad- 
dress the company who were present. It is also pleasant 
to hear, if it were only a matter of form, that they call their 
matrons ‘‘mother” or ‘‘aunty ;” and certainly it seems as if 
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there were a very pleasant and friendly relationship between 
the heads of houses and the girls assigned to them. 

The chapel is dedicated to the religious uses of such a 
place ; but it is also a general place of meeting for any exer- 
cises which require the presence of all the families together. 
On this occasion the girls had themselves decorated it ex- 
quisitely with wild flowers from the neighboring woods and 
with other flowers; and they had reason to be proud of the 
success of their devisings. Mr. Bartol, their friend and 
neighbor of the First Church in Lancaster, offered prayer ; 
several gentlemen spoke to the girls, and Miss Putnam, of 
the board of trustees, told them some very encouraging 
stories of the happy life which had come to some of the older 
members of their company whom she remembered and whom 
they did not remember. After the exercises in the chapel, 
we went up to see their little library, and it was interesting 
to see how thoroughly used ti lad been. 

The following passages from the last annual report will 
give such statistics as will interest our readers as to the pres- 
ent working of the school. It is very clear from the infor- 
mation they receive from every quarter, that it is more and 
more popular with the courts, who have a great deal to do 
with its prosperity, and with the public at large. 

‘*Each of the four family houses is occupied by from eight- 
een to twenty-five girls, with their matron, teacher, and 
housekeeper. The girls are classified not according to age, 
but with reference to their moral character, as nearly as this 
can be ascertained at the time of trial. Transfer from one 
house to another is made only in case some girl is found 
worse than was at first expected, and injurious to others by 
her degrading conduct or conversation. In such a case she 
would be removed to a house especially reserved for girls 
who had committed offences of that class. Except in these 
rare instances there would be no transfer from house to house 
even for promotion, each girl going through the whole course 
of a year or more of training in the household to which she 
had been originally assigned. The superintendent thoroughly 
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believes in the superiority of the cottage system for such a 
school, not only because this classification according to moral 
character reduces to a minimum the danger of contamination, 
but also because she finds that the girls need and value the 
personal influence of ‘*Mother X” and of ‘‘Aunties Y and 
Z.” Each house-mother has her own ways of dealing with 
her household, and there prevails an atmosphere of industry 
and tranquility essential to the development of voluntary 
self-control. The teacher of school lessons and the house- 
keeper, who is in fact a teacher of cooking with its ac- 
companying household arts, is responsible each for her own 
department. Girls who had before known no decent home- 
life become interested in working together to make their 
homes clean, bright and cheerful, while the superintendent, 
in consultation with the home officers, is constantly devising 
new methods for inspiring them with an ambition to make 
their lives clean and useful, and ‘‘to be somebody,” as the 
school phrase goes. 

“A few, especially among the new-comers, have, as in 
other years, run away from the school, but through prompt 
action on the part of the officers have in every instance been 
speedily recovered. There are no walls enclosing the grounds, 
and the out-door work, from seed time to harvesting, has 
given opportunity enough for escapes if there had been any 
serious restlessness. On the contrary, this out-door work, 
mostly under the direction of Miss Morse, already an ex- 
perienced teacher, has been heartily enjoyed by the girls, 
and has greatly benefited their health of body and mind. 

‘‘After five or six months of general training in house- 
work, knitting, sewing, and cutting, each girl is promoted to 
the care of the cellar, lamps and furnace. Then comes two 
months in the laundry, with responsibility for the work of 
other girls as well as for her own. Next in order is yeast and 
bread-making and cooking for the girls. During the last 
month of her training she is taught to make pastry and rolls, 
with other breakfast dishes, and is now, provided her good 
conduct has kept pace with her acquirements, considered 
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ready to take a place ina private family. Places offer in 
abundance at all seasons, and the work of the girls brings 
them in generally from $1.50 to $2.50 per week. A quarter 
of their earnings is, if possible, to be put at interest till the 
depositor comes of age oris married. Over $1,200 has been 
so deposited this year. The superintendent opposes any at- 
tempt on the part of the girl or her employer to conceal the 
fact of her having been at the school. After having spent 
a year or more in the attempt to lead her girls to speak and 
act the truth, she would not have them induced, through 
mistaken kindness on the part of their employers, to tell or 
act a lie. On the contrary, she tells them that it is the better 
girls who have not tried to conceal this, but have lived it 
down. As has been said, ‘A sin undetected is the soil out 
of which fresh sin will grow.’ 

‘‘The crimes committed by those whom the courts finally 
send to the Lancaster School are rarely serious offences 
against person or property, the charge of petty larceny often 
being brought forward by relatives or friends in order to se- 
cure the detention of a girl who is in danger of becoming 
unchaste, whose home influences have often been such as to 
discourage a virtuous life, whom society fails to protect from 
worse than herself. These girls are, on an average, over fif- 
teen years of age, and for such there is in Massachusetts no 
other institution, public or private, where they can be kept 
apart, on the one hand from girls innocent of crime, and on 
the other hand from adult and probably more hardened 
offenders. The wards of the school are protected by its 
legal custody during minority, whether in the school or out 
on probation. They are neither children nor women, but 
girls whose foolish or wrong acts may have been committed 
without having poisoned the whole nature to its core. It is 
upon this hope that the work of the school is founded. 


‘‘There is however, an unaccountable apathy on the part 
of the community as to the harm that a young girl must suffer 
when her parents become drunkards or separate or lead bad 
lives— an injury far more serious in its consequences to a girl 
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of fifteen than to a younger child. Judge , a chief jus- 
tice of the superior court, from his large experience, writes 
as follows : ‘How meagre and how few are the safe pleasures, 
how strong the temptation to seek unsafe excitement, where 
toi] and meagre means make it impossible for parents to give 
their growing sons and daughters social pleasures, and an- 
other judge, in March, 1886: ‘1 wonder that the subject 
does not arouse the women of the whole state. . . . It 
is the saddest duty of my life to try to act for the best inter- 
ests of these young, unfortunate girls.”, And another, March, 
1882: ‘To deal with them as we ought is very difficult. The 
tears of mothers pleading for the custody of their children 
has a tendency to warp judgment. If the mothers would 
only visit the institution, I think they would willingly trust 
their unruly children to your care.’ It is not, however, ‘un- 
ruly children’ whom the trustees would have the courts com- 
mit to this school. It is the same individuals now committed 
there, but at an earlier stage of their misconduct. The 
claim of the parents upon the filial duty of their daughters 
might, one would suppose, have been earlier set aside in the 
girls’ behalf in instances such as the following, which are 
upon a list of fifty cases standing in the order of commit- 
ment: 

‘s____. father in the house of correction; mother about 
to be evicted for non-payment of rent ; both drunkards (girl’s 
offence—idle and disorderly). 

‘s__ —__, father harsh; mother seems not quite sane; the 
more neglected than anything else (offence—larceny) ; in 
fact, the girl was in danger of being ruined. 


‘s__ —, parents not living together; father’s house has a 
bad reputation. 

‘‘_ —, parents not living together; no restraint over the 
girl, who had been led astray by her employer. 

‘¢__ __, mother in the house of correction. 

‘s__ __, father bad and intemperate. 


‘s____, parents not living together; the girl had lived 
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with a married sister and had been abused; had cut all the 
wood used by the family last winter. 

‘‘__ —, parents did not seem to take any interest in the 
girl, who had stolen repeatedly. 

«‘__ —., known to the police as a wild girl since she was 
eleven years of age; not committed till she was sixteen. 

‘*Who can doubt that such continuance in a broken home 
or in a career of such reckless dissipation as is implied in the 
above instances, if only for an interval of a few weeks be- 
tween the first arrest and the final commitment, must de- 
grade and disgrace a girl far more than could an earlier and 
more seasonable detention and commitment to the school? 
Among the girls who have proved more satisfactory have 
been several who had been carefully watched by private 
societies or guardians, and who, on proving unmanageable and 
in danger, were committed to the State Industrial School at 
the critical moment, before their lives had become tainted by 
actual vice. It is not the magistrates alone who are responsi- 
ble for the delay in commitment, for they must act upon the 
case as it is presented to them. 

‘‘The trustees earnestly request the co-operation of the 
whole community in this work of reform, and especially on 
the important matter of watchfulness over girls who are in 
danger. The mistaken kindness which would leave a girl in 
bad company after the point of danger has been reached 
renders the work of reform far more difficult and too often 
quite impossible.” 





THE DIXIE’S WORK — IS IT WORTH CON- 
TINUING? 
BY ALICE M. BACON. 


When the work of the Dixie Hospital was begun, it was 
entirely experimental. We did not know whether its work 
would be acceptable to the sick of the community among 
whom it was to be planted; we did not know whether our 
Normal School girls would wish to study nursing as a pro- 
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fession ; we did not know whether they would be desired as 
nurses by the white people of the South; we did not know 
how much money would be required to start and carry on 
the new enterprise, or where it could be obtained. The 
only thing that we did know certainly was that there was a 
need for hospital work, could it be made acceptable, and an 
opening for the service of trained nurses, could we so train 
our colored girls as to make them superior to the unskilled 
nurses who now do most of the sick-nursing in this part of 
the world. 

It was found necessary to move the hospital from its first 
location close to the country road and the Whittier School, 
to a site not far from the Soldier’s Home gate, a situation 
better drained and in many ways more desirable than the old 
one. We now hold a lease of 3.4 acres of land belonging 
to the Normal School, for five years, at a rent of ten dollars 
a year, with the privilege of renewal for two successive terms 
of five years each. This places us in a position where we 
feel it safe to build, as the need may develop and the means 
may be given, such temporary buildings as will accommodate 
us for some time, but does not encourage us to erect any 
permanent structure until we can obtain a suitable piece of 
land of our own. 

Since Oct. 1, 37 patients have been received : 10 white, 27 
colored : 17 men, 13 women, 7 children. Of this number, 7 
have died, 3 have been discharged as incurable, 26 have been 
discharged cured or benefited, and 4 remain in the hospi- 
tal. Our nurses have been kept busy, with plenty of work 
both inside and outside of the hospital. Of this work, much 
has been real missionary labor among the sick poor, often in 
the rudest and dirtiest of cabins, in some cases far out in the 
country, aided only by infrequent visits from the physician 
and surrounded by the densest ignorance and prejudice 
against the new fangled notions of bathing, careful feeding, 
use of disinfectants and other sanitary measures. These 
cases have been hard and often most discouraging, but have 
brought out the missionary spirit, self-reliance and self-con- 
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trol of our student nurses, as nothing else could have done. 
Sometimes, two or three working together, have fought day 
and night with death, when two or more of a family were 
down with typhoid fever ; their interest never flagging, their 
courage and strength never failing, until all were tided over 
and brought safely back within the gates of life. 

Besides this charity work, of which we find an ever ready 
supply among the poor, both white and colored, in this neigh- 
borhood, our nurses have been called to attend cases in the 
wealthier white families of Hampton and among the guests 
at the Hygeia and other hotels at the Point, as well as among 
the officers’ families at Fort Monroe. In all cases they seem 
to have given satisfaction, and have made for the training- 
school a good reputation throughout the county. We have 
even been called upon to send a nurse over to Portsmouth, 
and hope that our field of usefulness may spread over a 
considerable part of the state, as our graduate nurses make 
the school better known among the medical fraternity of 
Virginia. 

One of the pleasantest phases of the Dixie’s work is the 
interest it excites among the white people of the community. 
Our nurses have gone into their homes in time of illness and 
have thus proved their intelligence, skill and moral worth. 
It has been a source of astonishment to some to find that col- 
ored women could be so intelligent and self-respecting and at 
the same time so gentle and pleasant, and to such the work 
of our nurses has shown possibilities never before recognized 
in the despised race. One of the Hampton ladies who visi- 
ted the Dixie observed the tasteful brightness combined with 
spotless order of the nurses’ rooms, with some surprise that 
colored girls should live amid such surroundings, and espec- 
ially that colored girls who lived so comfortably should be 
willing to nurse the most squalid and wretched of their own 
race in their own homes. She had been moved to visit the 
hospital by seeing the ministrations of one of our student 
nurses at the bedside of a poor and disreputable colored wo- 
man in whom she was interested, and was surprised to find 
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that the nurse always addressed her patient as gently and con- 
siderately as possible and was as thoughtful and polite to the 
miserable woman as if she had been a lady. And so each nurse 
who, in her round of duty, is thrown among the better class 
of Southern white people is making for her whole race a bet- 
ter reputation by her work. One reason for the pessimism 
of so many of the southern whites about the negroes—espec- 
ially about the negro women—is that they seldom see any 
but the lower class of them. The conditions of domestic 
service in the South are such that the better-class negroes 
who are able to do so prefer to find other employments for 
their daughters. And so the cry is raised from many quar- 
ters in the South that the negro women are growing yearly 
more shiftless and immoral and that the whole race is de- 
teriorating under the influences of freedom. Nothing can do 
more to disabuse the southern people of this impression than 
the presence in their homes from time to time of these self- 
respecting, intelligent, neat, sweet-tempered, willing, re- 
sponsible colored nurses, and the good that every one of our 
students and graduates can do in this direction is incalcu- 
lable. 

And now, what are our needs to-day ? 

First and foremost—suflicient money for running expenses, 
so that the Dixie need never say to any sufferer, however 
poor and miserable, ‘*We cannot take you in,” and so that no 
Dixie nurse need ever be called from charity work to pay 
work because the hospital cannot afford to keep her at a 
charity case. $3,500 will insure this for a year and probably 
for a longer time. 

Second, and almost as pressing—a laundry ; so that the 
large and constantly growing wash need not be done in the 
kitchen or out of doors, but can be comfortably attended to 
under a separate roof on a part of the grounds not too near 
the other buildings. Such a laundry could be built and fur- 
nished for $500. 

Third—as many two or three-room cottages as we can af- 
ford to build, for private patients who wish to pay for sepa- 
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rate rooms, for isolating wards in cases of contagious diseases, 
for a maternity ward, for a children’s ward and for extra room 
in case of emergency. Such cottages could be built for five 
or six hundred dollars each and would greatly enlarge our op- 
portunities of usefulness. 

There are many other things that we want and need—a 
windmill to pump out water; a few hundred dollars to be 
spent in digging out and connecting freely with tide water 
the little creek that runs back of Dixie’s land; a stock of 
standard drugs for our dispensary — these are only a few, 
but we are content to wait for much, if we can but see our 
work continued through the coming year without stup or 
break. 

Can not our friends who have helped us to begin aid us now 
in our effort to carry our experimenton? The Dixie is carry- 
ing into hundreds of homes the gospel of cleanliness, of 
healing, of love; it is helping to smooth the tangles out of 
many lives; it is softening prejudices and allaying suspicions 
and helping many up to a higher standard and a better life. 
Shall its work go on, or shall we close its doors, dismiss its 
nurses, and say to those who come to it for help, ‘*We can 
do nothing for you. The doctors are here, the nurses are 
here, the buildings are here, but we have no money to carry 
on this work that we have begun ?” 

Whether we must say this or not within the next few 
months depends on you who have read this report of the 
Dixie, its aims, its work ‘and its needs. Is the work worth 
the doing, or is it not? 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


In the May number of Lenp a Hanp we made extracts 
from the annual report of one of our oldest universities. 
Clark University of Worcester, Mass., is among our young- 
est, and the third annual report, just issued, is one of im- 
portance. 
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Jonas S. Clark has founded and liberally endowed the 
University. For many years he has deveted his life to 
studying the best methods of true education, both in Europe 
and America. His desire is ‘‘that the highest possible aca- 
demic standards be here forever maintained ; that special op- 
portunities and inducements be offered to research ; that to 
this end the instructors be not over-burdened with teaching 
or examinations ; that all available experience, both of older 
countries and our own, be freely utilized, and that new 
measures, and even innovations, if really helpful to the high- 
est needs of modern science and culture, be no less freely 
adopted ; in fine, that the great opportunities of a new foun- 
dation in this land and age be diligently explored and im- 


proved.” 

In 1888, Prof. Stanley G. Hall, of John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was asked to take the presidency of the new 
university. The letter to him from the trustees is of in- 


terest : 

‘‘They desire to impose on you no trammels ; they have no 
friends for whom they wish to provide at the expense of the 
interests of the institution; no pet theories to impress upon 
you in derogation of your judgment; no sectarian tests to 
apply ; no guarantees to require, save such as are implied by 
your acceptance of this trust. Their single desire is to fit 
men for the highest duties of life, and to that end, that this 
institution, in whatever branches of sound learning it may 
find itself engaged, may be a leader and a light.” 

After careful consideration it was decided to begin with 
graduate work only, and in the following five depart- 
ments : 

I. Mathematics. 
II. Physics, Experimental and Theoretical. 

III. Chemistry, Organic, Inorganic, Physical and Crys- 

tallography. 

IV. Biology, including Anatomy, Physiology and Paleon- 

tology. 
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V. Psychology, including Neurology, Anthropology and 
Education. 

In addition to these, modern languages were taught in a 

way to meet the practical needs of students in these depart- 


ments. 

‘By thus limiting the work of the University in the be- 
ginning to five departments, it appeals only to advanced 
men who desire to specialize in one or more of these funda- 
mental sciences, leaving college students who require a larger 
range of studies, as well as those who desire to devote them- 
selves to language and literature, historical, technical or pro- 
fessional studies, to go elsewhere. Hence our work must 
be post-graduate. This requires the best professors and ap- 
paratus, more books and journals, and necessitates a system 
of fellowships, scholarships and provisions for original re- 
search. It thus becomes a training school for professors. 
This is the most expensive of all educational work, seeks the 
fewest but the best men from the widest area, and to succeed 
must be helpful in elevating the academic standards of the 
country to ahigher plane. It requires the highest degree of 
wisdom and foresight on the part of the founder and the 
trustees, and possibly some sacrifices of local sympathy and 
support at first, till the nature of the work is well under- 
stood. It requires the greatest effort and devotion to work 
on the part of the faculty and students. But the cause is 
itself an inspiration. It appeals to the future, the country 
and to the world, and seeks quality more than numbers. It 
is in the current of all the best tendencies in the best lands, 
and is now the ideal of perhaps every eminent man of. sci- 
ence everywhere. The inauguration and steady maintenance 
of this clear and simple policy gives the University a reason 
for being, and a distinct individuality it could not otherwise 
have, and also a real leadership in this epoch of awakening 
and transition, which is the golden time of opportunity for 
new institutions, and brings them tothe front. Such a 
period as the present gives the latter even greater relative 
influence and prominence than would be possible in periods 
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of less public interest in education. New institutions can and 
should lead, set new fashions and be the first upon the higher 
planes. Older institutions are retarded by conservatism and 
must advance more slowly, but when they move they carry 
great momentum. This condition makes the present a mo- 
ment of perhaps unprecedented opportunity, which has been 
long looked for and long delayed, and which renders both 
funds and labor in this field more precious than they have 
been, or will be when it is past. We may all be content if 
our University can transmit to future generations by means 
of its organization, plan and methods the best and highest 
educational tendencies and movements now stirring the souls 
of the best men of the world and uniting men of all lands, 
races, creeds and stations in a larger if not also a deeper 
consensus of belief than history has ever known before. 
“Our University does not draw its chief earnings from, or 
do most of its teaching for, undergraduates, and our so-called 
graduate students do not take undergraduate courses. This 
makes the proportion of expenditure to income very high 
here, and indeed we can admit and do justice to but com- 
paratively few students. Most of those who come here have 
spent one or more years after graduation in teaching, or in 
study in Europe or elsewhere. Most of these who have been 
members here have already obtained professorships or other 
academic positions elsewhere. This proportion is hardly ex- 
celled by the Ecole Normale of Paris, the special function 
of which is to train professors from other collegiate institu- 
tions. Every student who obtains original results is ex- 
pected to present them in the form of lectures to his 
department, and thus to acquire experience in teaching 
under criticism. The work of the educational department 
deals with problems and history of higher educational insti- 
tutions and is adapted to all the body of fellows and scholars, 
and seeks to increase the efficiency of every man both as a 
teacher of his own specialty and in general helpfulness to 
the institution with which he is to be connected. 
*<Since the opening of the University not less than 160 
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books, memoirs, theses or articles have been published by 
members of the University, which attempt to make additions 
to the sum of human knowledge. These contributions are 
of very different orders of value, but together they consti- 
tute a body of knowledge in which the institution takes 
special pride. Every member of the University is expected 
to make at least one long and serious effort of this kind. 
Indeed had its publication no value as a contribution to knowl- 
ledge, its educational value is the highest for mature men. 
Such effort gets minds into independent action, gives a sense 
of authority, and of true mental freedom which no amount 
of acquisition can bring. It brings out new powers of mind 
and of will, and while one of the chief marks by which true 
university work is distinguished from that of lower grades 
is in the line of all present tendencies to place doing above 
knowing, from the kindergarten up. Work that is published 
enlarges the sphere of interests of the author, subjects him 
to the higher test of being judged by his peers elsewhere, 
brings in the potent and salutary stimulus of wider compe- 
tition. This baptism of ink has often marked a new birth 
of ideals and ability in young men. Modern as distinct from 
earlier culture culminates in the man-making training of will 
and judgment thus given. Such work, too, gives teaching 
a new power and zest. Instruction to a fit few by an investi- 
gator who stands on the frontier and has once felt the light 
and heat in which discovery is wrought out, is inspiring, 
and is very different from information imparted at lower 
levels by teachers further removed from the work of dis- 
covery and creation. 

‘Clark University is exclusively what is called in Europe 
a Philosophical Faculty, or a part of one so far as yet de- 
veloped, devoted to a group of the pure sciences which un- 
derlie technology and medicine, but not yet applying its 
work to these professional fields. These or a college course 
could be added with relatively less expense. Our method 
has brought us face to face with many new problems. Our 
efforts at solving some of these are described in the depart- 
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ment reports which follow. Like all new institutions, we 
have not entirely escaped trials, but we trust we have learned 
their lesson, and shall be the better and stronger for them. 
Instead of dispersing our energies in University extensions, 
we have followed the opposite course of University concen- 
tration, like the Ecole Pratique of France. Accepting the 
plain lesson of history that the best educational influences 
work from above downward, that universities create the ma- 
terial of culture, while lower institutions are the canals for 
its distribution, we have sought aid for the latter work by an 
educational sub-department and new summer school, de- 
scribed elsewhere. In one department we have sought to de- 
velop a new syllabus, in accordance with which courses else- 
where are conducted and text-books being made. We are 
not like the Smithsonian Institute, the Naples School, the 
Rechs Anstalt, academies of science, etc., devoted solely to 
research, but have to make our lectures more condensed and 
fewer than usual, because addressed to advanced men, and to 
devise ways of making seminary and laboratory, two of the 
noblest words in the vocabulary of higher education, more 
effective. We have tried to effect systematic exchanges with 
foreign institutions, and our library has profited largely from 
this source, and have sought by all the above means to aid in 
giving to universities and to professors the position due them 
in a time when sciences have come to underlie all the arts of 
peace and war, and when the world in all its activities, in- 
dustry and trade, professions, legislation is coming to be 
more and more controlled by experts, thus trained to the 
frontier of their specialties. This quadri-centennial year 
should mark a movement to so develop all the higher fields 
of university work in this country that it shall no longer be 
necessary for young Americans to expatriate themselves for 
one or more years to attain the highest efficiency in their de- 
partments. 

«The exhibit of the University at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion will consist of : 
I. This Report, describing in fuller detail than hitherto the 
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work of the several departments of the University. 

II. Publications by those who are or have been members 
of the University, bound uniformly in about twenty-five 
volumes. 

III. About two hundred photographs of buildings, appa- 
ratus and processes, etc. 

These are to be arranged in an alcove set apart for the 
University, 20 x 7.5 feet, lighted from the top, and thus af- 
fording opportunity for utilizing all sides of this room.” 


G. STANLEY HALL, 
President of the University. 
Worcester, April, 1893. 


ELMIRA REFORMATORY. 


The New York State Reformatory is an institution which 
attracts great attention from all people interested in reforms 
and charities. Young men between sixteen and thirty years of 
age are placed in the Reformatory with no definite sentence. 
Their length of stay depends upon their behaviour. The 
longest period of imprisonment provided by law for the of- 
fence of which he has been found guilty, may be the length 
of time that the prisoner remains, but the probability is that 
he will endeavor to show himself worthy of release at amuch 
earlier period. The aim of the reformatory management is 
to discharge the inmates as soon as they will be likely to obey 
the laws and can earn their own living. It is of vital im- 
portance to the state that these young men should become 
law-abiding, self-supporting citizens. In the table of sta- 
tistics it is shown that 80 per cent. of paroled men have be- 
come so. The inmates as a rule are not adepts in crime. 
Many have been brought there by the efforts of friends, who 
preferred to see them committed to the Reformatory rather 
than risk the terrible results of continued misbehaviour, and 
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all are young men in whom the magistrates think they per- 
ceive a chance of reformation by judicious treatment. 

Within the year ending September, 1892, six hundred of 
the six hundred and seventy-two men who were committed 
had no trade. An effort was made to teach a trade to all 
with the exception of those who were physically disabled. 
While they spend the time allotted for work in the morning 
and afternoon for the state, their evenings are divided be- 
tween the School of Mechanic Art and the School of Letters. 
Besides the trades formerly taught, during the past year 
there have been classes in photo-engraving and sign-painting. 
Both classes have been of great interest and full of encour- 
agement for the future. Four hundred and eighty inmates 
have attended the class in mechanic drawing, and eighty pu- 
pils that of fresco painting. A hundred and thirty men re- 
ceived instruction in carpentry, either by class or more practi- 
cal building. Bricklaying, plastering and stone-cutting are 
taught thoroughly, and much of the work needed about the 
building is done by men from these classes. We find also 
that men are receiving instruction in upholstering, brass 
moulding and finishing, pattern making, tailoring, shoemak- 
ing, printing, bookbinding, tinsmithing, steam fitting, baking 
and electricity. Music and stenography are also taught, but 
the members of these classes are expected to learn some other 
trade as well. 

The rate of compensation depends not alone on the pro- 
duct of labor, but upon ‘‘willingness, industry and good 
conduct.” 

The new system gives to every man the same rate of 
wages, varying only tor the different grades and in the case 
of military officers for time actually spent in military drill. 
‘On his entrance into the Reformatory a prisoner is pre- 
sented with a complete outfit andis thenceforth put upon his 
own resources. Being placed in the lower first, or neutral 
grade, he is paid for every full day’s work at the rate of 45 
cents per day. To this amount he may add considerably if 
employed in a productive industry, by performing more than 
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the required amount of work, for the equivalent of which 
over-task in hours he is paid at the grade rate per day of 
eight hours. For shortage in tasks, a loss on same basis is 
incurred. 

‘‘In the trades classes, whether carried on solely for instruc- 
tion or for both instruction and pruduction, he must pass an 
examination at each step in his progress through the outlined 
course, with a marking of at least 75 per cent. For failure 
in examination he incurs a fine of from one to three dollars, 
ranging as the per centage obtained is above fifty, above 
twenty-five, or below twenty-five. Additional losses are in- 
curred by fines for bad work, poor work, carelessness, waste- 
fulness, ete., for each of which offences a fine of 30 cents is 
imposed. Against the fund thus accumulated the prisoner 
is charged for his board, room and washing, at the rate of 
thirty-two cents per day in the lower first grade, and for all 
articles of clothing and outfit which require to be replaced 
he is charged at regulation prices. The rooms of upper 
first grade men are larger and better furnished, and the diet 
is somewhat improved; the charge for board, room and 
washing in this grade is forty cents per diem. In the second 
grade the diet is restricted and the rooms are devoid of all 
but necessary furniture; the charge for board, room and 
washing is 25 cents per diem. Variation in diet is at pres- 
ent confined to the difference between the grades. It is in- 
tended, however, on the completion of the enlargement of 
the domestic building to regulate in some degree the privi- 
leges of diet by the ability of the individual to pay out of 
his earnings for any indulgence he may desire beyond the 
common condition of others in his grade. 

‘*Against the amount accruing to each prisoner are charged 
fines for offences in demeanor, on the basis of fifteen cents 
for each valid third-class report, thirty cents for each valid 
second-class report, and one dollar or more (in the discretion 
of the general superintendent) for each valid first-class re- 
port. For demerits in study, fines are imposed and charged 
against the monthly earning as follows: For failure in any 
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subject in the monthly examinations, with marking less than 
seventy-five and not below fifty per cent., one dollar; for 
markings les than fifty and not below twenty-five per cent., 
two dollars; for marking less than twenty-five per cent., 
three dollars. 


‘‘A perfect monthly record, under the monetary marking 
system, is one wherein the losses in any of the divisions of 
demeanor, labor and study do not amount to one dollar ; six 
months of such record in, or nearly in, consecutive order 
entitles the prisoner to promotion to the upper first grade. 
Six more months of sustained good record, with a balance to 
his credit sufficient to pay his way to employment provided 
for him and to sustain him until such time as he shall draw 
his first wages, entitles him to release on parole, provided 
the managers have expressed their confidence in him by issu- 
ing the necessary parole authorization. 

‘‘Reduction in grade is incurred by an imperfect record for 
three successive months or losses in one month amounting to 
three dollars or more. Such reduction forfeits any sum that 
may be standing to the credit of the man reduced, and, as it 
implies a new start on the path toward freedom, the rule is 
also made to apply to cases where there are debit balances, 
and they, too, are cancelled. 

‘¢Men in the second grade do not receive to their credit any 
monetary balance they may earn, the system in their case 
being purely a marking one. 

‘‘A monthly statement is rendered to every inmate showing 
his earnings, fines, school demerits, labor losses, expenditure, 
and.balance to his credit or debit. He receives also every 
month a conduct book, showing his marking in demeanor, 
study and labor, and general balance.” 

The School of Letters of the Reformatory embraces the 
highest academic studies and the first teachings of the pri- 
mary school. A normal training class of inmate instructors, 
under the guidance of the superintendent, with the regular 
professors, direct the studies of the entire schoul. This sys- 
tem has produced most excellent results. Professors from 
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leading universities have also become interested and have 
given lectures upon various subjects. 

Members of the higher classes are often called upon to ad- 
dress the lower classes, and many of the lectures have given 
evidence of great rhetorical ability. Among the subjects 
were Wonders of Electricity, Life of Bees, American He- 
roes, and Dogs and their Peculiarities. This last was closed 
by the humorous remark that ‘‘men who go to the dogs may 
learn a profitable lesson.” The oration on the Fourth of 
July, which had usually been given by some celebrated pub- 
lic speaker, was this year delivered by one of the inmates, 
and his patriotic utterances created much enthusiasm and ap- 
plause. On Sunday afternoons lectures have been given by 
clergymen and others on topics which at once attracted the 
interest of the men; particularly one upon the Negro Prob- 
lem which provoked many discussions and contributions to 
the Reformatory newspaper. A class in logic and philosophy, 
one in ethics, and one in political and social economy have 
discussed the subjects brought to them with great eagerness 
and intelligence. Practical results of all these classes may 
be found in The Summary, a weekly journal of the Reforma- 
tory, which has now been published eight years. It is in 
every detail the product of inmate talent. It accepts only 
voluntary contributions and some of these are of a high 
character. 

Great attention is paid to the physical training of the in- 
mates. In 1888 the experiment of the ‘‘military” was started 
at the Reformatory, and the system adopted has apparently 
worked well. The gymnasium has had its part in benefit- 
ing the inmates, and the change which may be noted in many 
of them is great. The necessity of teaching the larger num- 
ber of men to breathe properly has been apparent, shallow 
respiration being one of the most common defects. Many 
of the boys possess only to a limited degree the power of 
conscious control over the muscles of respiration. 

Letter-boxes are conveniently placed throughout the buiid- 
ing, and every inmate is provided with a pad and pencil so 
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that he may communicate directly with the general superin- 
tendent, who is ready upon certain days to grant interviews 
to such inmates as desire it. Carefully selected literature 
is distributed every week in addition to The Summary. 
Every quarter the records of prisoners are considered, and 
absolute releases among the paroled are awarded every 
month. When a man is on parole he is requested to proceed 
directly to the place of employment, which has already been 
provided for him, and is expected to remain for six months. 
A guardian is appointed, to whom he must report upon the 
first day of each month. If he does not comply with the 
conditions he is returned to the Reformatory. 

Mr. Brockaway, the general superintendent, says in his re- 
port: ‘*The investigations and efforts with the inmates the 
past year have served to strengthen the opinion that physi- 
cal degeneracy, however originated, is a common subject- 
ive cause of criminal conduct ; that mental powers enfeebled, 
untrained, uninformed, characterize the moss of criminals 
on admission, a condition evidencing physical degeneration 
as its source; that such persons are not serviceable in the 
employments of free society and so get soon discharged 
from situations and cannot readily provide legitimately for 
their own subsistence. They are at the same time possessed 
of wants not always refined, but usually imperious and ex- 
pensive, the means to gratify which they impulsively and 
unscrupulously obtain. Legitimate desires, illegitimately 
gratified, expresses comprehensively the common cause of 
the crimes of youthful criminals. Not too harsh judgment 
should be visited upon them, for they are not always and al- 
together responsible, and society is not without responsi- 
bility for the above named conditions of character. A vast 
number of young men in the great cities, from which mostly 
they are sent to prison, are of necessity environed with false 
and fictitious social distinctions and notions of happiness ; 
the speculative spirit of the times diverts, and the crowding- 
out influence of monopolies, whether of organized capital or 
labor organizations, discourages ; and centres of dissipation 
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and dens of infamy are permitted to flaunt their attractions, 
luring into their toils many homeless, friendless and weary 
young man. 

‘¢Modern criminals, that is to say, such as are received here 
at this Reformatory, are to a considerable extent the product 
of our civilization, and also of emigration to our shores from 
the degenerated populations of crowded European marts. 
These two sources supply the great mass occupying the 
courts and filling our prisons. Until the source of supply 
is staunched there is no safety for society but in quarantining 
and curing, in well organized and managed reformatory 
prisons, the criminally affected individuals brought to our 
attention by their crimes.” 

At this present time there are established, or in course of 
construction, seven reformatories for male adults embodying 
these principles. The one at Elmira was established in 1876. 
The average age of those sentenced here is twenty-one years- 
In 1884 the Retormatory at Concord, Mass., was established, 
and here the age averages a little under twenty-two years. 
The Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory at Huntington was 
established in 1889, modelled after the Elmira institution. 
The average age at Huntington is less—only nineteen years. 
The Minnesota and Colorado State Reformatories were 
established also in 188y. The former has an average age of 
commitment of twenty-two and a half years, but no age is 
given for Colorado. A new Reformatory will soon be ready 
in Mansfield, Ohio, with a course of treatment similar to 
that at Elmira, and the legislature has passed a bill authoriz- 
ing the construction of a reformatory at Pontiac. 

The reformatory movement appears to bear the unmistak- 
able characters of progress. Since the first one was estab- 
lished at Elmira rapid strides have been made, and politi- 
cians, jurists, economists and sociologists are well agreed that 
the time will come when every punitive institution in the 
civilized world will be destroyed and all places for the treat- 
ment of crime be hospitals, schools, workshops, and refor- 
matories. 














THE ORGANIZATION OF WOMEN. 
BY EMILIE A. HOLYOAKE. 


The necessity of the organization of women becomes more 
urgent year by year, as the occupations open to women in- 
crease, and the large numbers obliged to earn a living by no 
means lessen. When we ask ourselves why more women 
are not in trade unions, we must take into consideration the 
question of education. This brings us to the root of the 
matter. How long is it since women have been able to en- 
joy an equal education with men? Or, indeed, can they do 
so now in England; are they allowed to enter our uni- 
versities ? 

When women first entered the labor market it was to do 
that kind of work which requires no education, and to this 
day in trade it is chiefly the unskilled trades in which women 
abound. 

The time of apprenticeship for men is becoming less and 
in women’s trades it amounts to very little indeed. Conse- 
quently the market is flooded with girls’ labor, and the work 
of older women is not required. 

This brings us face to face with another problem. What 
is to become of women who are no longer young, but yet 
active and well, able to continue at their trades? If women 
were properly organized many of these difficulties would be 
met or prevented. If women are not to undersell men, but are 
toeven earn the same wages when they do precisely the same 
work, as many think would be a just and right thing, they 
must be organized, so that by united action they can maintain 
some standard of wages. Men have demonstrated what can 
be done by means of unions in this way, and have now ar- 
rived at a time when they realize that their efforts will be 
unavailing unless the women in trade are organized also, and 
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adopt the same methods—women will then become a support 
instead of a hindrance in the labor world. What is necessary 
to men in this direction 7s far more so to women, as they are 
handicapped in many ways men are not. I will now give a 
brief account of the growth of the trade union movement 
among women. 

In order to deal historically with the movement in favor 
of the trade organization of women, it is only necessary to 
go back nineteen years—that is to the year 1874. Before 
this time, as far as we know, no attempts were made to in- 
duce women to form trade unions in England. The woman 
who was inspired to do this work was an Englishwoman, and 
a working woman, which accounts for the remarkable success 
she had in getting the movement well started. 

Mrs. Paterson, in 1874, held a small meeting in London 
and formed the Women’s Trades Union League, which has 
now grown influential and is a large propagandist society. 
The best testimony to Mrs. Paterson’s work is that of the 
women who worked under her so long ago as 1874, and who 
to this day continue the same work. I shall deal briefly 
with the early history of this movement, as it is the present 
position of the organized women of Great Britain which we 
have met to discuss. 

The history of the movement is to be found in the annual 
reports of the Women’s Trades Union League, the only 
printed record in existence. Until 1889 this society was the 
only one in England for the promotion of the movement 
among women. In the first year a most encouraging num- 
ber of societies were formed in London, viz., bookbinders, 

dressmakers, hat trimmers, binders and sewers, upholstresses, 
shirt and collar makers. The fact that several of these orig- 
inal societies still exist is striking, but since 1874 we have 
learned that trade unionism will not flourish in London as 
elsewhere, and that it needs much fostering care. 

In 1876 the promoters of this work went farther afield and 
organized the tailoresses in Glasgow, the sewing machinists 
in Manchester. In 1887 the tailoresses of London started 
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and the Brighton laundresses. The hosiery workers of 
Leicester formed a branch, and one of their committee be- 
longed to the Leicester Trade Council. In 1878 an effort 
was made to organize the workwomen of Paris, but the men 
who endeavored to assist were much persecuted, and we have 
a report of the women in the Londen Unions subscribing 
£15 to pay the fines inflicted, presumably, on the Frenchmen 
in consequence ! 

1879. Cigar makers’ and worsted spinners’ union formed 
Leicester. 

The Westminster branch of the tailoresses was formed in 
consequence of reductions made by the Royal Army Cloth- 
ing Factory of 15 to 20 per cent. 

A meeting was held and a Deputation sent to the House of 
Commons, which was accompanied to the doors of the House 
by upwards of 1000 women. From this we learn that 
by 1879 Trade Unionism was beginning to be understood by 
women. 

In 1882 great attention was given to tailoresses, and they 
were organized in Oxford, Manchester and East London, 
the society in Liverpool being reorganized at this date. 

The bockfolders in Dublin dissolved their society although 
apparently successful. The real reason was unknown, but 
the reason assigned was, ‘‘ the unsettled state of political af- 
fairs” which brought about a hasty decision. The reason is 
rather amusing, ‘‘ the unsettled state of political affairs” has 
existed ever since, and I may add exists at the present mo- 
ment, but in spite of it other societies have been formed, al- 
though no longer existing. The Hampstead laundry work- 
ers also formed a society during this year. 

During its first nine years work the Women’s Protective 
and Provident League (as it was then called) set on foot 
nineteen unions — ten in London and nine in the Provinces. 

In 1885 the Aberdeen Workwomen’s Society was formed, 
and the tailoresses of Leeds and Glasgow organized; we 
have also a record of the Portsmouth Stay Workers’ Union. 
The National Union of Operative Boot and Shoe Finishers 
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took women into their Society. Up to this date no men’s 
societies, I believe, were open to women. It was impossible 
for women to pay the same subscriptions, and the Boot and 
Shoe Operatives were the first, as far as I know, to make a 
separate scale for women. 

In 1886, the workers in artificial flower making and 
feather dressing formed a Society, and the Dundee Mill and 
Factory Operatives’ Union started with 2000 members en- 
rolled, the greater proportion being women. 

This concludes an account of the first twelve years work. 
These brief notes have given a record of the way in which the 
movement was first established, at what dates women were 
first admitted into men’s unions, the reason it was necessary 
for them to start distinct organizations, and the trades which 
were first organized. A great thinker has said : ‘It is doubt- 
ful whether any great good can be done to any class or any 
community without the spirit of cooperation and the sense of 
personal responsibility.” 

It is this cooperation which, in the case of women, owing 
to their isolated position as workers, it has taken so long to 
cultivate. Those who have studied this question feel sure 
that in organization the women have the means of improving 
their position both as regards wages, conditions of labor, and 
hours worked. But home industries are a great hindrance 
to the organization of women, and such a large proportion, 
especially in London, work at home that it makes the possi- 
bility of improvement in some trades much less. 

I will now deal with the question of the conditions of wo- 
men’s work in a few trades, the hours it is necessary for 
them to work, and the wages they receive. 

In Luton, England, the straw hat makers, in factories, get 
15d. per dozen, machining hats, with 5-inch brims ; the man- 
ufacturerers providing machines and cotton. 

Now in comparing this with what homeworkers in the 
same trade earn, we find that it is considerably less than half. 
They earn 4d. per dozen andare obliged to find their own ma- 
chines and cotton. 
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In Hyde (England), women who work at hat trimming 
are said to earn 1£ a week, but to do it they require to start - 
work at 6.30 a.m. and work until 8 p. m., in the factory, 
then take their ‘‘pad” home and prepare work for the next 
day by ‘*‘drawing their leather.” At some workrooms the 


steam is not put on until the workers arrive, consequently 
the women have to commence work in a cold room. 

Another grievance these hat trimmers have is one com- 
mon to many trades, and that is that in the slack season 
women are obliged to stay on the premises without work, 
waiting on the chance of its coming in. If they leave they 
lose their chance of employment and consequently many 
hours—sometimes half a day—is wasted in this way, but 
they receive no payment for this lost time. Sometimes it 
happens that women wait all day and get the work given to 
them at night, the consequence being they have no time to 
attend to home duties, but have to set at work at their trade 
at a late hour. 

Where women work with men, as in the tailoring trade, 
they have many indignities to put up with. In the first 
place, the language the foremen use to the women—and the 
conversation in the workrooms is such that it is hard for re- 





spectable women toendure. The Secretary of the tailoresses, 
Mrs. Cooper, one of the first women to help in the organiza- 
tion of tailoresses in London, has told me of the efforts she 
has made to stop this. It has only been owing to her being 
a good workwoman, that she has not lost her place through 
it many times. Frivolous reasons serve for giving notice toa 
woman such as no man would stand for a moment. The 
women’s offense sometimes is, that she has looked out of the 
window—laughed—or turned to ask a sick friend how she is. 
These injustices cannot be fought singly, but with a strong 
union of women behind her, a woman can protest and with 
good effect. 

The sail makers of Port Glasgow, receive 8s. to 9s. per 
week, paid fortnightly, which is a great disadvantage to the 
women. Many of them walk three miles to work, and if 
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they are six minutes late they are shut out until breakfast, 
losing their mornings pay. They commence work at 6 a. 
m. and leave off at 5 p. m. 

Fish girls of Aberdeen, in Scotland, who are employed 
curing fish, have heen known to work 36 hours consecu- 
tively in sheds in the openair. At night they work by torch 
light, and if a large load of fish arrives in on a Saturday, 
they are kept at work Saturday night and during Sunday. 
The employers excuse themselves on the ground that the fish 
is **perishable ;” unhappily they do not consider whether this 
applies to the girls likewise. They formed a union last year 
and made rules precluding members working for such long 
hours. Such hours are bad for the girls and bad for the 
community, for what injures the individual reacts on the wel- 
fare of the community. 

Laundry Workers. Another class of workers very nec- 
essary to the community and one of which cannot be effected 
by foreign competition, is that of laundry workers. Many 
of these women work 14 and 16 hours a day at very labori- 
ous work, and in a hot, steaming atmosphere which inclines 
them not to be temperate. Such exhausting work needs reg- 
ulating, but besides the long hours, the work in many laun- 
dries is conducted under very bad sanitary conditions. The 
women who wash stand on a wet floor, and those who iron 
work in a room where clothes hang over their heads to dry. 
Unfortunately this class of work does not come under the 
factory act, and although the laundresses in London were 
well organized two years ago and appealed to Mr. Matthews, 
then Home Secretary, to include them under his new bill, be- 
being brought forward at that time—he would not accede to 
their request. Although they demonstrated and took all 
legitimate means to make their case heard, they were unable 
to get protection of the law. This was a great disappoint- 
ment which led to the unions being deserted, the women feel- 
ing that the employers would, under those circumstances, 
not go to the expense of improving their laundries. 
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Matchbox making is a home industry and very poorly 
paid. It is impossible for a woman to make anything like 
a decent living at it, unless she has children who can help 
her. By making 10 gross, or 1440 boxes a day, a woman 
ean earn 1s., 103d. In order to do this she must be at work 13 
hours, besides the hour or more necessary for fetching and 
returning work. Out of her scanty earnings she has to find 
tow, paste and firing, all necessary to her work. I have 
visited many of these workers, and most of them told me 
that they worked from 6 in the morning until about 11 at 
night, that is of course including getting their hurried meals. 
Many say they never go out, except to take and fetch work. 
To turn from the east to the west, we find that high class 
work is done under bad conditions, too. Many workrooms in 
the west end of London escape inspection where artificial 
light is alway sused, the only ventilation is a broken window, 
the only place for employees to eat their food is in the vitiated 
atmosphere of the workrooms, and the only place to keep 
food, a shelf in the lavatory! The low pay seems a less im- 
portant matter than these shocking sanitary evils. How can 
health be maintained, and a good moral tone be cultivated 
under such physical conditions ? 

I consider I have now given sufficient examples of the 
conditions under which women work in many trades, to jus- 
tify the statement that they are so bad, and the woman’s 
work generally so underpaid, as to supply the strongest rea- 
sons on public grounds, for improvement. Is it right that 
more than half the working community should have to live 
under such conditions? It impairs the health of the whole 
community, it lowers the morality of the working classes, 
and as it gives no possibility of thrift, causes great numbers 
to eventually be thrown on the public for support. 

I know of no remedy save trade unions by which the wo- 
men can raise their wages — protect their trade interests, 
which are constantly being threatened, — shorten their hours 
of labor and get healthy conditions under which to work. 
Women do not now only seek employment from necessity, 
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but from an ambition to be independent. I know many be- 
lieve that the fact that women have no vote accounts for 
much of this. I, too, think that it affects working women 
more closely than they realize. 

Many societies are formed among women and dissolved 
when a point has been gained, such as increase of pay, or 
some special condition affecting their work, and of these suc- 
cessful societies very little is known. When women first 
join trade unions they are invariably afraid of some outside 
power obliging them to strike, they not realizing that they 
manage their own affairs. In the second stage, they are 
often too anxious to strike on insufficient grounds and it is 
then more experienced persons can guide them; but eventu- 
ally, when they have gained more knowledge of trade affairs 
they become quite as wary and judicious as men! I will not 
say more for them. ‘The strongest trade unions are those 
where men and women are both eligible, many of them being 
in the north, where women work together in large bodies, 
and get that brightness and intelligence which are character- 
istics of mill girls and factory hands in the North of England. 
At the present time some of the largest unions of women are 
the following :— 


Northern counties weavers, - = - = 43,000 
Card and blowing room operatives,  - - - 21,000 
Hosiery workers, - - - - - - 2,000 
Scottish Factory Worker’s Union — - - - 

(in one branch alone), - - - - 2,000 
Weavers W. R. of Yorkshire, - - - - 2,000 


The obstacles to present progress are (1) the large amount 
of women who work at home (it is almost impossible to or- 
ganize these women and they suffer most keenly from sweat- 
ing). (2) Irregular employment. (3) Want of means to en- 
able propagandist bodies, such as the Women’s Trade Union 
League (of which I have been secretary four years), to 
spread sufficient information on this subject to all women 
workers in trade. Much help is needed, both financial and 
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practical, before half the women concerned can get educated 
enough to see what is their own direct interest: viz., to form 
trade unions. By struggling in this cause we are uplifting 
what we consider not an unimportant part of humanity, 
and making women more fit to become citizens in the future. 

The responsibility of belonging to a trade union, and man- 
aging its affairs, is an education in itself for working women. 
It gives the wage-earner a wider outlook, elevating her above 
her own individual interests. It is known that among men 
the best workers are the union men, and we hope to get this 
distinction for union women. Let them be the ‘ aristocrats ” 
of the labor world, giving good honest work in return for 
their wages. 





CONSUMPTION IN NEW ENGLAND CLIMATE— 
CAUSE AND CURE. 
BY W. P. ROBERTS, M. D. 

Since my report last year my observations upon climate 
have been of an opposite character, consequently this report 
will have a different ring. The effects of the old New England 
climate seems to be stamped upon the people, and to make 
all that survive the scourge of consumption extremely con- 
servative in all they undertake. They largely believe in 
‘‘protection,” and teach their offspring protective doctrines. 
When they become convinced that they have not done all that 
they ought to do, they do or undo any act toward bettering 
their conditions and future good with energy. When I first 
began to request them to listen to the story of ‘*Climate 
Cure for Consumption” as the most feasible method of bring- 
ing their mortuary reports of consumption to its minimum, 
they looked upon me as a western adventurer, who had come 
to speculate and impose upon their credulity, and I found it 
extremely difficult to gain an audience to present the ‘great 





Report of the Secretary of the American Invalid Aid Society to the 
American Health Resort Association. 
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work” that we, as an organization, had undertaken. I found, 
however, a strong ally in the press, as soon as I was able 
to convince them of the necessity of the work, and that we 
did not own an acre of Jand or a railroad corporation that we 
were trying to ‘‘boom ;” our sole interest being the fifteen 
thousand young people of New England who are carried an- 
nually to their last resting place, the victims of this terrible 
disease consumption, whom they had so long neglected to 
protect at the critical time of their young lives. Through 
the published reports of their own state and city health 
officers, I was able to convince them that they were not do- 
ing their whole duty to their ‘*Sovereign ;” and that it is just 
as important, if not more so, to protect their infants through 
their full term of infancy, as to protect ‘‘Infant Industries.” 
I called the attention of physicians and newspaper editors to 
the facts set forth in the reports of the national superinten- 
dents of public schools. It was my good fortune to attend 
their last annual meeting in Brooklyn, N.Y. There I learned 
that more than 60 per cent. of the enrolled scholars of our 
country, leave the public schools to become wage earners or 
otherwise, before they reach the age of fifteen years, and 
thus by being confined ten or twelve hours daily for years, 
before they are fully developed, contract the foe of our race, 
consumption. From a careful study of these and the mort- 
uary reports of all parts of our country I have yet been able 
to reach, I have arrived at the conclusion that the word in 
our language that we need to emphasize and enlarge upon 
is regulation, not only of infant industries, and our recipro- 
‘al relations to other nations in a financial way, but of our 
own infants, and the infants of our adopted citizens. But 
the business of the American Health Resort Association has, 
in less than one year after its organization, become national 
and through a New England congressman and doctor of no 
small repute, the halls of congress are made to resound the 
echo of our work all over the civilized world. 

Since making my last report I have visited nearly two 
thousand physicians, of all schools. The most renowned 
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ones give us good cheer, and I find that a large majority 
are agreed that the dread disease, consumption, is regarded - 
as infectious, and that the people ought to do something to 
curtail its destruction, and bring the mortality to a minimum. 
The board of health of Boston are pronounced in their 
opinion as to the infectious nature of this disease. Ohio is 
agitating the question in her state board of health. Rhode 
Island through her efficient secretary is doing all she can to 
enlighten her people by a monthly bulletin. In that little 
state they slaughtered a whole herd of seventy head of cat- 
tle because of tuberculosis, and found that a large majority 
were more or less affected with the disease. Maine and 
New Hampshire quarantined against the disease in cattle 
from other states, but in none of those states as yet, have 
they done anything to eradicate the infection amongst their 
people. In Brooklyn, N. Y., which boasts of its health, 
talks loud and furnishes long newspaper articles about a few 
cases of yphus fever, they have an average weekly mortality of 
forty from this infectious disease, phthisis pulmonalis. In 
my short trip to Minnesota and through Wisconsin and north- 
ern I]linois, I found about 10 per cent. of the deaths are from 
consumption, and so far no steps are being taken by state 
or city boards of health or the people to stay its ravages. 
Climate favorable to the rapid development of this 
disease, I have noticed is a heavy atmospheric pressure, 
the air fully saturated, the temperature a low mean, and the 
rain fall considerable (like that of New England, with an an- 
nual rain fall of about fifty inches), and an average tempera- 
ture of about 47 degrees F., with the extremes between 90 
degrees above from April to November, and to 40 degrees 
below at times during the winter months. When these ex- 
tremes come, there is always an excess of mortality of con- 
sumptive invalids. As far as I can learn, the mortality is 
in excess of the average of the whole territory of New Eng- 
land in the localities where the atmospheric pressure averages 
the greatest. It is also very notable that, as we leave these 
sections upon our Atlantic coast and travel in a southwest- 
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erly direction, the mortality from this disease lessens per- 
ceptibly. So that while there they have over 20 per cent. 
mortality from it, in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, the per 
cent. is about half as large, and in southern Iowa, Missouri, 
the eastern half of Kansas and Nebraska, the same ratio of 
disease is observable, and when we enter the borders of our 


American desert, we find the disease is unknown amongst 
the natives of that section of our country, notwithstanding 
many parts were settled long before the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. It has not been my province to personally 
examine the southern portion of our country, but from re- 
ports at hand I judge there are several sections that the 
society should take under consideration. We are too young 
yet to have covered the whole ground of climate, but we do 
know, and I wish to emphasize the word know, that the dry 
salubrious climate of New Mexico has all the elements of 
cure to be desired, a climate where fresh meat can be per- 
fectly dried so it will keep for years; a place where germs 
cannot exist is the place where those with weak lungs will do 
the best. Another feature of our work is toteach ourselves, 
physicians and patients, that it is as important to select cli- 
mute for cure, in a scientific manner, as it is to prescribe 
medicine for the specific effects. 

We should discriminate between the various forms of 
disease. An old catarrhal cause should be advised to go to a 
medium altitude in adry climate, like western Kansas, so 
also acase with organic heart complications ; while the fibrous 
and hemorrhagic forms will do better in higher altitudes. 
New Mexico can furnish all the needed altitudes, and all be 
within the scope of dryness. 

I am happy to report to this Association that there 
has been organized in New England what is termed the 
‘American Invalid Aid Society,” whose object is to assist 
those poor consumptives to change climate who are limited 
in means (and more than half of these young people are uu- 
fortunate in this respect.) This society also provides for 
branch societies in any part of America. It is the intention 
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of this society, so far as possible, to provide suitable employ- 
ment, in the dry open air to those who accept its assistance 
and thereby repay the loan granted by the society. I can- 
not speak too strongly in behalf of the design of this aid so- 
ciety, neither can I emphasize too much the importance of 
the consumptive invalid having suitable employment in the 
dry open air. This part of our great work will need care- 
ful supervision in order to get the greatest and best results, 
for exercise is very important and the occupied mind is 
a great adjunct to a speedy recovery. The employment 
should be of the kind that the patient will know it is a de- 
veloping or creative nature (useful). In closing I desire to 
say our work has grown and done good beyond our most 
sanguine expectations. 





Among no other civilized people is the secret of happy 
living so thoroughly comprehended as among the Japanese ; 
by no other race is the truth so widely understood that our 
pleasure in life must depend upon the happiness of those about 
us, and consequently upon the cultivation in ourselves of un- 
selfishness and of patience. For which reason, in Japanese 
society, sarcasm, irony, cruel wit are not indulged. I might 
almost say that they have no existence in refined life. 

The moral policy is that through which the highest and 
happiest results may be obtained. A foreign dweller in the 
interior cannot but long sometimes for the sharp, erratic in- 
equalities of Western life, with its larger joys and pains, and 
its more comprehensive sympathies. But sometimes only, for 
the intellectual loss is really more than compensated by the 
social charm, and there can remain no doubt in the mind of 
one who fully understands the Japanese, that they are still 
the best people in the world to live among. 


Lafcadio Hearn. 




















INTELLIGENCE, 


RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


In a recent letter to the executive committee, Pundita 
Ramabai writes as follows : 

‘sWith great grief I read the news of the death of our 
friend Bishop Brooks. It makes me very sad indeed, and I 
think I feel his loss as muchas you do. I was not at all 
prepared to hear of his death, and can scarcely believe that 
he has left this world. 

‘‘Another saint has gone to heaven from among us—Miss 
Dawlly, of the Faith Mission in Poona. She was working 
very quietly, almost unknown to the world, and had charge 
of an orphanage in which she cared for destitute children. 
Everyone who came in contact with her loved her and was 
deeply impressed with the Christlike spirit which shone 
through every word and act of hers. She suffered intensely 
before her death, but her thoughts were of her children to 
the last, and it may be truly said that ‘she loved them unto 
the end.’ After her death I told my girls about her life and 
work, and suggested that they should go to the house and 
look upon her face for the last time. So the little band of 
King’s Daughters —thirty-four in all— started for Miss 
Dawlly’s house early the next morning, each one taking a 
beautiful rose from the garden. With tearful eyes and deep 
reverence they looked upon the sacred remains, and as they 
passed by the uncovered coftin each girl placed her rose on 
the body, in token of her respect and love for the dead. 
As I witnessed this impressive scene I could not but think 
of the great change that had come over these daughters of 
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the bigoted, orthodox Hindus. The customs of the Hindus 
do not allow them to look upon the dead body of even a near 
relative without fear and a sense of its uncleanness. If 
they touch the body they are defiled, and must go through 
purification, abstaining from food, and evena drink of water, 
until they see the stars at night. To love and respect the 
outcast Christian M!echcha is far removed from the teach- 
ings to which they have been accustomed from childhood. 
And yet these girls seemed so transformed through the little 
education they have had here (some have come quite re- 
cently) that they forgot caste, color and difference of re- 
ligion, and showed their reverence to the departed as I have 
described. Not only this, but they wished to show their 
sympathy with the poor children. I closed the school for 
the day, and talked to them of Miss Dawlly’s work and the 
orphans. 

‘*A few weeks ago I dismissed a servant, and was about 
to engage another when it occurred to me that the work 
might be divided among the girls, which would be but a 
slight tax upon the time of each one, and they could use the 
money thus earned as they pleased. The King’s Daughters 
have decided to spend it in the support of one little child of 
Miss Dawlly’s orphanage. They have earned the first 
month’s wages, and this evening they will take the money to 
the English lady who has come to take up Miss Dawlly’s 
work. 

‘TI have another piece of good news for you. The first 
Brahmin widow who came into our school the day it was 
opened, is going to marry an educated and noble-minded 
young man this month. That she should leave this, her 
adopted home, to marry a young man of her own choice, 
aud be happy in a home which she may call her own, is a 
curious and significant incident. Her father and mother ap- 
prove of the step, but as we do not preach widow marriage 
at our school, the ceremony will be performed at the house 
of her brother’s friend some distance away. This child- 
widow came into the school quite ignorant and unhappy, 
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with no prospect or hope before her. She leaves us fairly 
educated, with enlightened mind, noble ideas, and with hopes 
of doing good to humanity, to be the wife of a cultivated 
young man of like mind. The school and its general sup- 
porters are to be congratulated. Let us hope that our first 
girl, so carefully trained, and brought up among happy sur- 
roundings, will show to the world what a rightly educated 


enthusiastic young woman can do to improve humanity.” 

The sum (83,000) necessary for the completion of the 
school building, an explanation of which was given in the 
annual report, has been received and acknowledged by 
Ramabai. Her joy and gratitude are best expressed in her 
words to the executive committee, which words also show 
that the thoughts of her own responsibility in the judicious 
and economical use of the funds given her by the public is 
ever present with her. She writes thus: 

‘“T had gone to bed late on Saturday night after a hard 
day’s work, but not to sleep. I had been worrying so very 
much over the building affair of which I had written you. 
You know what it is to have the terrible responsibility of 
managing funds which belong to the public, and being ac- 
countable for every cent spent. It was not to be wondered 
at that my mind was consumed with continual care and 
anxiety. I could not sleep until late in the night. At about 
1.30 a.m. Iwas roused by Malanbai, who said a telegram 
had come and I must sign a receipt. I hoped it would con- 
tain a message from you, and lo! I was not disappointed. 
Words cannot express the delight I feit at that moment, nor 
how I thanked you from the bottom of my heart for relieving 
me of all anxiety. The money has come to hand, and the 
building is rapidly progressing as the days go by. The 
message and the money have done me much good. My 
heart is as light as it can be. I thank most heartily the ex- 
ecutive committee and board of trustees for so kindly and 
generously sending the money for the building. And I 
thank the loving heavenly Father for raising such friends for 


’ 


me. 
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A statement has recently appeared in several papers of 
large circulation to the effect that the building fund is ex- 
hausted, that Ramabai is appealing to outsiders for help to 
complete the building, and that money for this and other 
purposes should be sent directly to her. 

While it is true that the building fund has been exhausted, 
yet the trustees have been able to supply the deficiencies and 
meet all the demands made for the school building by draw- 
ing on the general fund, which they have the power to do. 
As the Association is the owner of the Sharada Sadana it is 
evident that it should defray the expenses of the completion 
of its buildings. Ramabai now understands this, greatly to 
her relief and satisfaction. 

All contributions for the building and legitimate school 
expenses should go to Ramabai only through the treasury of 
the Association. 

The building fund is kept open in order to reimburse the 
general fund if possible, and to meet the future needs of 
the building. Therefore contributions for this fund are still 
earnestly solicited, to be sent to the treasurer—Mr. E. Hay- 
ward Ferry, 222 Boylston Street, Boston. 


J. W. ANDREWS, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 




















MONTHLY MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the committee of 
Lend a Hand Clubs was held April 24th, at the Lend a Hand 
office. Nine representatives were present. Dr. Hale was 
unexpectedly called away, and the meeting proceeded with- 
out him. 

Mrs. Patten and Mrs. Foster were appointed a committee 
to arrange the programme of the annual meeting, on the 
afternoon of May 31st. A letter was read from Mrs. Chant, 
of England, accepting the invitation to speak at the meeting, 
and it was reported from Dr. Hale that Rev. Philip Moxom, 
D. D., would address the meeting if in town. It was also 
reported that a new club song would be written for the oc- 
casion, to be called the ‘*Roxbury Club Song.” 

A most interesting letter was read from Mrs. Picotte, the 
Indian teacher at the Omaha Agency. She had received the 
box of books, drawing materials, etc., which had been sent 
by the Lend a Hand Clubs. The contents of the box proved 
most acceptable, and Mrs. Picotte enclosed some creditable 
drawings which had been made by the Indian young people. 
She gave an account of the way in which her days were 
spent and the ignorance of the law of the Indians as shown 
by the questions they were constantly asking. She outlined 
most pathetically the work to be done and the need of ear- 
nest people to do it. It was voted that the letter should be 
read at the annual meeting. 

The report of the «‘Noon Rest” was satisfactory. Rooms 
had been found at 24 Bedférd Street, which could be fitted 
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for use early in May. 
was shown by the number of girls clamoring for member- 
ship. More than two hundred visit the ‘*Noon Rest” daily. 
The receipts are in excess of the expenses. It was found 
that the average meal is fifteen cents and a fraction. Dona- 
tions to the amount of $60.50 have been received during the 
last month. 

Mrs. Whitman reported that the first number of TEN Times 


The wisdom of changing the location 


One Record was in press, although the full number of 
subscribers had not been obtained. The first edition would 
be a large one, and sent to all the Clubs with the hope of 
more subscriptions. 

A letter was read from the ‘*Uncomplaining Teacher” 
thanking the Lend a Hand Clubs for their interest and the 
help they had rendered her. Through the Clubs the teachers 
of Boston had contributed for her relief, and at Easter Mrs. 
Freeman carried to her from them the money for her ex- 
penses during April and a gift of $300. The physicians of 
the hospital, quite willing to do their share, had offered two 
weeks board and treatment free. Since then there has been 
contributed $62.75. 

Dr. Hale left a note saying that he had spoken in Fall 
River, Fast Day, on the organization of charity. Fall 
River is a very rich city, with such opportunities for regular 
work that its inhabitants do not know the difficulties which 
fall on worn out towns, from which the working population 
moves away. Fall River is, on the other hand, perhaps at 
the top wave of prosperity. Its people are generous and 
prosperous, and are very eager that it shall be among 
the first cities in America in administration of their charities. 
They have formed a Charity Organization Society which as- 
sembled in large numbers to hear an address from him, and 


the work of which gives good promise for the future of this 
remarkable city. 

Dr. Hale said also that he had been present at a meeting 
of the Women’s Alliance at Lowell, who had contributed $21 
toward our expenses for the year. 























CLUB REPORTS. 





BOSTON, MASS. 

The Mutual Helpers’ organization began in 1890 as the 
Hancock Flower Mission with fifty girls from the Hancock 
school, organized by the principal, Mr. L. H. Dutton, ably 
assisted by the Massachussetts Emergency and Hygiene 
Association and interested triends. So successful was the 
work that the children and their friends, desirous of continu- 
ing their mutual helpfulness during the winter, banded them- 
selves together as Mutual Helpers, and did much good 
work. 

In the summer of 1891 the Hancock Flower Mission be- 
came the Children’s Flower Work of the Mutual Helpers, 
and with the cordial assistance and support of the Boston 
Flower and Fruit Mission, so largely increased its usefulness 
that in the fall the Mutual Helpers were thoroughly and 
completely organized for winter work, under Mrs, L. H. 
Putnam, and a great advance was taken. During the past 
summer the Flower Work, being so strong, acted as an in- 
dependent organization and all previous records were sur- 
g winter for the con- 
tinued progress of the Mutual Helpers are most hopeful and 
encouraging. The work of the Mutual Helpers divides it- 
self into two parts—tirst, the summer work; second, the 


passed. The prospects for the comin 


winter work. 

THe Summer Work.—The plan embraces bands of girls 
organized from the public schools, co-operating with country 
friends, organized as branch societies, who regularly send 
flowers to the girls to be distributed among the sick and aged 
in the tenement house districts during July and August. 

The girls make up the bouquets and distribute them in the 
homes. ‘The friends raise and gather the flowers, come with 
them to the city, assist the girls in bunching them, and, wit. 
the girls, visit the sick and aged in their homes. The friends 
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also encourage the love of flowers and give instructions in 
the raising and the care of plants. 

Besides the contributions from the towns, there are in 
each of the railroad stations receiving pans, where friends 
may leave flowers on week days before 10 a. m. 

THe Winter Work.—The present work of the Mutual 
Helpers, as fully organized in the fall of 1891, with Mrs. 
L. H. Putnam as supervisor, embraces the continuance dur- 
ing the winter months of that mutual helpfulness by the girls 
and their friends, which the summer flower work so beauti- 
fully accomplishes; the specific object being to encourage 
vach girl in relieving the need of some neighbor or friend. 

The girls are of, help to othersin many ways ; brightening 
sick rooms, carrying fruit, jellies, flowers to the sick, aged 
and shut-in; assisting some old lady or invalid in the care 
of her room, and in their friendly visits to their special 
cases, by their cheerful presence and kindly sympathy, do 
they bring sunshine and gladness to many a cribbed and cab- 
ined life. 

On Thursday and Saturday afternoons the supervisor and 
friends meet the girls at their winter headquarters for con- 
sultation and encouragement. At these meetings the chil- 
dren from families in the neighborhood come for care, in- 
struction and entertainment, to the great relief of over- 
burdened mothers. 

The friends, from this personal contact with the girls, im- 
part new motives and give high ideals of life and its duties. 
Thus, from this personal service in the home life of the girls, 
and their own personal interest for others, many a home is 
being re-constructed and many a character ennobled. 

The grand total of the summer flower work during nine 
weeks of work in July and August of 182 is as follows: 
There were in constant attendance 200 Flower Girls, who 
regularly visited 600 sick and aged persons with their floral 
offerings. These girls were assisted by 210 friends from 
Boston and 40 suburban towns, who made 588 visits to the 
various headquarters to aid the work. The Flower Girls, 
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their helpers, the sick and aged visited, include 1,010 per- 
sons attached to the Children’s Flower Work in 1892. 
Through this simple yet beautiful service of the girls and 
their friends there were distributed 22,000 bouquets among 
those eager to receive them, but who would otherwise have 
been deprived of the joy and gladness which come with the 
beauty and fragrance of the flowers. 


RANDOLPH, MASS. 


The object of the Hale Guild is to encourage among its 
members and others the spirit of religious inquiry; to dis- 
seminate rational, non-partisan and progressive views of re- 
ligious truth ; to strengthen and help the church with which 
it is associated; and to bind its members into a fraternity 
for sincere friendship, mutual helpfulness and earnest moral 
and religious culture. 

The Guild Manual flies the Lend a Hand flag, and we find 
our mottoes as we open the leaflet. In their service the 
president and members repeat in concert the duties of mem- 
bers of the Guild. Some of our Clubs may find in these 
‘¢duties” hints for their own meetings : 

We recognize it as our duty to encourage one another in 
our search for truth ; 

To do what we can to promote the spirit of candid relig- 
ious inquiry round about us ; 

To cultivate a spirit of true friendship and loving helpful- 
ness among all the members of our fraternity ; 

To aid each other in our endeavors to live pure and worthy 
lives ; 

To try to attend church regularly on Sunday—thus begin- 
ning each week with some portion of time set apart to re- 
ligious thought and worship ; 

To try to be faithful in our attendance on the meetings of 
the Guild ; 

To try to do with fidelity such work as the Guild may 
assign us ; 

To try to make the Guild not only useful to ourselves, but 
also as widely useful as possible to others. 








ground, 


ROXBURY CLUB SONG. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON. 


‘¢So is the kingdom of God, as if man should cast seed into the 


and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth 


not how.”—Mark 4: 27. 


The earth is thine, thou loving God, 
Thy power doth guide the plough, 

Thy life swells in the seed we drop, 
It grows we know not how. 

We only know ’tis ours to plant 
And tend through heat and cold, 

Then we may stand in gladness by 
And see the hundred-fold. 


Our hearts are thine, thou loving God, 
Thy life throbs in them now, 

Fed from Thy Spirit ever fresh, 
They grow, we know not how. 

We only know that we must love, 
Resolve, and strive, and long, 

From Thee shall pour the hidden strength 
That makes us daily strong. 


The world is thine, O righteous God, 
With power Thou dost endow 

Each feeble cause of struggling right, 
It grows, we know not how. 

We only know that we must speak 
The truth Thou dost unveil, 

And lend a hand in loyalty 
To make that truth prevail. 


O God of life, and love, and truth, 
For heavenly showers we cry, 

Send down thy rain to enrich again 
Our wills, so dead and dry. 

And as the spring its offering 
Spreads forth in beauty now, 

So each good cause, fed by Thy laws, 

Shall grow we know not how. 
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CONGRESS AUXILIARY 





THE WORLD'S 
OF THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The following information is given for the benefit of those 
who anticipate attending all or any of the World’s Con- 
gresses to convene in Chicago during the Exposition season. 

The World’s Congresses will be held in the Permanent 
Memorial Art Palace, which is situated on the Lake Front 
Park, at the intersection of Michigan Avenue and Adams 
Street. This World’s Congress Art Palace will have two 
large audience rooms, arranged to seat about three thousand 
persons each, and more than twenty smaller rooms, which 
will accommodate from one hundred to seven hundred per- 
sons each. 

No admission fee will be charged to any of the Congresses 
held under the direct auspices of the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary, and after providing for the delegates to a given Con- 
gress, the remaining seats will be given to persons interested, 
who will be admitted as attending members, after having 
registered in the office of the secretary, who will issue mem- 
bership tickets. 

For the purpose of identification, and to avoid the neces- 
sity of showing tickets, appropriate badges will be arranged 
for the several Congresses, and may be procured for a small 
charge, in the oftice of the secretary, by persons holding 
membership tickets. 

The World’s Congress Auxiliary has adopted an_ official 
membership medal for the World’s Congresses of 1893, to be 
made in bronze, silver and gold. This medal is beautifully 
designed, having a place for owner's inscription, and will be 
sold as a souvenir in the office of the secretary, to all persons 
holding membership tickets. 
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The Auxiliary will make a full report of the proceedings 
of the several Congresses, which will be properly edited and 
published in book form. At this time it is impossible to 
estimate accurately the number of volumes the proceedings 
of a given department will make, or the cost of same per 
volume. It may be stated in this connection, however, that 
these valuable publications will be furnished at the lowest 
practicable price; and all persons who desire to obtain the 
report of the Congresses in any or all of the following de- 
partments should, without delay, inform the undersigned 
secretary, who will register their names, and at the earliest 
possible date furnish full information as to prices, date of de- 
livery and other particulars. 
The Congresses will be held as follows : 


MAY. 

I. Woman’s Progress, — - - Commencing May 15. 
II. The Publie Press, ‘ is “s 6 132: 
III. Medicine and Surgery, . a ‘99. 

JUNE. 
IV. Temperance, - - - Commencing June 5. 

V. Moral and Social Reform, — - “ s 32. 
VI. Commerce and Finance, - os s 19, 

JULY. 

VII. Music, - - - - Commencing July 3. 
VIII. Literature, - : - “6 “ 10. 
IX. Education, - - - ss “+ 
AUGUST, 

X: Engineering, = - - . Commencing July 31. 
XI. Art, Architecture, ete., — - “6 co Si. 
XII. Government, Law Reform, Po- 

litical Science, etc., - " August 7. 
XIII. General Department, - 6 “6 14. 
XIV. Science and Philosophy, - a + Th. 


SEPTEMBER. 
XV. Labor, - . - - Commencing August 28. 
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XVI. Religion, Missions and Church 
Societies, — - - Commencing September 4. 
XVII. Sunday Rest - - - “ 28. 


OCTOBER. 


XVIII. Public Health, = - Commencing October 10, 
XIX. Agriculture, - - - 66 “6 16. 


HOTELS. 


While the Auxiliary will not assume any responsibility of 
providing hotel facilities for those who will attend the 
World’s Congresses, the Secretary will refer communications 
addressed to him on the subject to none but responsible and 
desirable houses, with whom arrangements may be made. 
The Auxiliary, however, takes pleasure in stating that there 
has been placed at its disposal, with special rates, accommo- 
dations for tive hundred persons per day durmg the Exposi- 
tion season, These accommodations are first-class for com- 
fort, convenience and location. All persons desiring to avail 
themselves of this opportunity should, without delay, ad- 
dress a special communication to the secretary requesting 
detailed information. 


CLARENCE E. YOUNG, 


World’s Congress Headquarters, Secretary, 
Chicago, III. 











LOYAL LEGION TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Ten years ago, in New York City, a society was formed 

to interest and instruct young people, both girls and boys, 

in the principles of temperance, by having social meetings 

and so drawing away from the attractions of the saloons. 

Their platform was freedom from all that can intoxicate : 
lst,—For our own safety and happiness. 

2d,—That we may set a safe example for others to follow. 

3d,—That we may extend a helping hand to those less 
fortunate than ourselves. 

The motto of the Loyal Legion was ‘‘For God, Our 
Home and Our Nation.” 

During the ten years the work has steadily increased. The 
Boys’ Free Reading Room at 8 West Fourteenth Street has 
the largest attendance of any similar resort in the city. So 
eager were the boys during the hot weather of last summer 
to get into this ‘‘ upper room” for fresh air that a summer 
garden is now among things to be hoped for. A Children’s 
Branch has been established and the little children graduate 
from that into the larger society. 

Saturday evenings during the cold weather, entertain- 
ments have been furnished, with an aggregate attendance of 
1208 boys. Services have also been held on Sunday even- 
ing with a good attendance. 

An important factor in the work at the reading room is 
the Savings Bank. $384.62 was deposited the last year. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
The Twelfth International Christian Endeavor Convention 
will be held in Montreal, Canada, July 5 to 10, 1893. 
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MUSIC AND HEALTH. 


The effect of music upon health is very ably discussed by 
Dr. Blackman in the January number of the .Wedical Maga- 
zine. What he states from personal study and observation 
should arouse an interest among the more thoughtful of his 
readers. In support of his views he cites the opinion of re- 
liable medical men. From Dogiel, he quotes the conclusion 
reached trom experiments along this line. (1) Music ex- 
hibits an influence on the circulation of the blood. (2) The 
blood pressure sometimes rises, sometimes falls. (3) The 
action of musical tones and pipes on animals and men ex- 
presses itself for the most part by increased frequency of the 
beats of the heart. (4) The variations in the circulation 
consequent upon musical sounds coincide with changes in the 
breathing, though they also may be observed quite inde- 
pendently of it. 

Dr. Blackman gives an outline of the objects and work of 
the London Guild of St. Cecilia, which has Canon Harford 
of Westminster for its leading spirit. The prime object of 
the Guild is to test the power of music in alleviating pain 
and inducing sleep. They provide a corps of trained musicians 
who are to be in readiness to respond to the call of a phy- 
sician at any time of day or night. More than this, they pro- 
pose having a hall in a central locality from which music 
may be transmitted by means of telephone to the various 
wards of the London hospitals. 

From experiments in the Temperance Hospital, it was 
found that 50 per cent. of the patients were beneficially af- 
fected, in many cases being induced to sleep. Dr. Black- 
man’s suggestion of a musical box, worked by electric power, 
for the cure of insomnia, might be made a means of benefitting 
humanity. 

If these suggestions be followed out there is a wide field 
for philanthropic work, and talent heretofore wasted may be 
utilized in relieving human suffering. 















EDWARD E. HaLB, D. D. 
JOHN STILMAN SMITH, ‘ 


LEND A HAND MONTHLY. 


Editor in Chief. 
Manager. 





Sample copies of Lend a Hand sent on the receipt of 20 cts. in postage stamps. 


Back numbers may be sent to us and we will bind them at the following rates :— 


Vol. I, If, III and IV, bound in antique half-leather, ; ' : $1.00 
Vol. V, bound in two parts, antique half-leather, . \ : 1.50 
Vol. VI and VII, bound half-leather, per vol. 5 : 85 
BOUND VOLUMES. 
Antique, half-leather, 3 $3.25 
Vol. V, bound in two parts, antique half habs , 3.75 
Vol. VI, VII, VII and IX, bound half-leather, each : 2.00 
Two vols. together of any one year, , . 3.75 





Remarkable Cure of Epilepsy. 


Master Channing Peterson of Wey- 
mouth, Mass., for years having fits dai- 
ly, nearly destroying his eyesight and 
mental faculties, was placed ‘under treat- 
ment at the Paralytic and Nervine Insti- 
tute, 208 Tremont St., Boston, and cured 
in a few weeks’ treatment, and dis- 
charged April Ist. The following Sep- 
tember the medical director wrote his 


mother inquiring how his condition re- 
mained. The following letter from his 


mother speiks for itself : 
Sept. 11th, 1892. 

Dear Doctor :—In answer to your let- 
ter, I would say that my son has been 
well since his discharge as cured, and 
we have not seen any indications of a fit 
since April. His eyesight is as good as 
any one’s. Our friends here si ay that 
they would not believe that he ever had 
fits to look at him now. He is going to 
school this: fall, and says he is going to 
Boston soon to call upon you and let you 
see how changed he is. You don’t know 
how pleased we are at his recovery. 


Yours truly, 
Mary A. Peterson. 


This is the 100th cure of epilepsy at 
the Nervine Institute during the year. 
Hundreds of cases of epilepsy, para- 
lysis, brain and nervous diseases are 
cured at this institute yearly. 





Epileptic, Paralytic 


AND 


Nervine Institute, 


208 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 

For the treatment of epilepsy, paralysis, brain and 
Theonly paralytic 
Consultation free. 
Office treat- 


nervous diseases in all their forms. 
institute in the United States. 
Patients boarded, nursed and cared for. 
ment if desired. 


TREATED FREE 
Positively CURED with Veg. 
table Remedies. Have cured 
many tho yusand cases called 
hope 3S. From first Bdose 


symptoms rapidly disappe: = and in ten d ry at least two-thirds 
of all symptoms are remove S90K 5 testimonials of mi- 
raculous cures sent FREE. 10 DAY TREATMENT FREE by 


mail. DR. H. H. GREEN & SONS, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA 


OPIUM. 


Morphine and the Whiskey Habits. 


Their cause, effects and cure. This is the title of a 
valuable and interesting book, just published, on these 
very prevalent diseases. Sent free for a short time 
only. Address Dr. C. W. Parker & Co., 340 No. 
Cherry St., Nashville, Tenn, 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
Pl to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Qhio. 




















The Cosmopolitan Pub. Co., 6th Ave. & (ith St, New York City, 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO 


If assured by scientific men that the end of the world 
would come within six weeks? 


Camille Flammarion 


The famous French astronomer and novelist, begins in the 


APRIL COSMOPOLITAN 


What is probably, from a scientific and philosophical stand- 
point THE MOST REMARKABLE NOVEL OF THE 
19th CENTURY. It is as full of interesting surprises as the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 


“OMEGA: The Last Days of the World,” 


Is the conception of one of the world’s most distinguished astronomers, 
worked out within the bounds of scientific possibility. It is illustrated by 
famous FRENCH ARTISTS, including Jean Paul Laurens. 


ON ALL NEWS-STANDS. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


Henrik Ibsen, Frontispiece by V. Gribayedoff. 
In the Footsteps of Dickens. Harger Ragan. J//us. 
Omega: The Last Days of the World. 
Illustrated by Laurens, Saunier, Meaulle, Vogel, Rochegrosse, 


Geradin, Chovin. Camille Flammarion. 
The Pedagogical Value of the Novel. M. S. Merwin. 


Ars et Labor. (PoEM.) F. D. Sherman. 
A Traveller from Altruria. W. D. Howells. 
Prison Life at Belle Isle. 
Milustrated by Theo. R. Davis and from photographs. Joseph C.Helm. 


In a Dahabieh. (PoEM.) Frederick Peterson. Illustrated. 
Lumbering in the Northwest. J. E. Jones. Lllustrated. 
What the Blossoms Told. (POEM.) H. S. Morris. 

American Society in Paris. Mary Bacon Ford. Lilustrated. 


The Spoil of the Puma. Gilbert Parker.. 
Mlustrated by Hy. Sandham and J. C. Beard. 


The Parentage of Art. (POEM.) Selden L. Whitcomb. 
Henrik Ibsen’s Poems. H. H. Boyesen. 


Illustrated by F. Schuyler Matthews. 
Silence. (POEM.) John B. Tabb. 
English Postal Reformers. T. L. James. Mlustrated. 
Contemporary French Playwrights. Arthur Hornblow. Lllus. 
Crinoline Folly. Helen G. Ecob. Llustrated. 
A Revolution in the Means of Communication. Elisha Gray. Z//us. 














Our Free Hospital 
IS NOW OUR WORKS. 


While open over 3,000 operations 
were made, with a loss in the last 
1,000 of 5, showing the value of nu- 
trition as found in Murdock’s Liquid 
Food in cleansing and healing the 
system of disease. The women of 
Massachusetts die 29, infants, 184 
4-10, children, under 5 years, 310 
9-10 to the 1,000. 

It is adapted for all ages in beulth 
or disease, as it will relieve the tired 
feeling that comes from exhaustion, 
and cleanse the system of disease, as 
it will make new blood faster than all 
Where 


blood is pure, disease cannot exist. 


preparations known. the 

Mothers, never change the food of 
an infant if it does not thrive, but 
give at each feeding five or more 
drops of Liquid Food, and its lost or 
needed vitality will be restored in less 
than thirty days. 

We have letters from two leading 
physicians in Philadelphia: one of 
them treated with our Food seven 
babies, all of their mothers and two of 
their fathers were consumptive ; the 
children are now 24 years old and 
The 


on 


are as healthy as any children. 
did 


eleven babies the same year; all of 


other not use our tood 














their mothers and three of their 
fathers were consumptive. 


of the children are dead, and the rest 


Seven 


are weakly children, but since using 
our food this year are improving. 

IT IS THE ONLY RAW FOOD 
PREPARATION KNOWN 
AND SO RECOGNIZED 
BY THE 


British and American Medical Asso- 


ciation, before whom five essays 

were read and discussed by some of 

the ablest men in the medical pro- 

fession of Europe and America. 
SEND FoR PAMPHLET. 


BEWARE OF CCUNTERFEITS. 


Murdock Liguid Food Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE 


Industrial Aid Society 


In the interest of the worthy. Selects the best work- 
ingmen and women, boys and girls, for help of every 


sort in city and country. 


Character, Capability and Need, 


The Chief Requirements Considered. 
NO CHARGES. 
APPLY 
Room 25, Charity Building, 
CHARDON ST., BOSTON. 
e ‘be ree ~~ < 
DHAFNESS, 
ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 

Scientifically treated by an aurist of world wide repu- 
tation. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, of 
from 20 to 30 years’ standing, after all other treatments 
have failed. How the difficulty is reached and the 
cause removed, fully expiained in circulars, with affi- 


davits and testimonials of cures from prominent people. 
Mailed free. 


DR. A. FONTAINE, Tacoma, Wash, 




















